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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A BATH. 


I. 
O Summer ! Summer, with the golden crown ! 
Thou comest o’er the wolds with fiery feet ; 
The white-skinned Naiads languidly ie dow 
Amid thy sultry heat. 


IL. 
O ! now to bathe in some sweet marble fount 
In those fair gardens Epicurus founded ; 
Where in bright streamlets icy waters mount, 
By myrtle trees surrounded, 


It. 
Gr in a bath which old Boceacio 
Made murmur to the air with gentle cadence, 
Where oft with zoneless waists and cheeks aglow, 
Came Florentine fair maidens. 


Iv. 
But no! we have the sea, the flashing sea, 
And tread the wide expanse of silver sands ; 
We hear old poet Ocean chanting free 
His tales of alien lands. 


v. 
Strip to the wooing wind. From rocks romantic 
Plunge in the fresh, green, laughing, quiv- 
ering brine ; 
Sate thee with kisses of the fair Atlantic, 
And then — go home and dine. 


A PIC-NIC. 


Tus lake is calm. payed cteumey Gite 
ee and shoulders round and 
w 
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Are mirrored in the waters. There are traces 
Of merriment in those sweet eyes of light. 
Lie empty hampers round ; in shady places 
The hungry throw themselves with ruthless 
might 
On are salads ; while Champagne to cheer 


Cools in the ‘brook that murmurs sweetly near 
’em. 


It. 


Green leagues of park and forest lie around ; 
Wave stately antlers in the glimmering dis- 
tance ; 
Up from the dusky arches comes a sound 
That tells a story of old Pan’s existence. 
And now, in song the summer wind is drowned ; 
Now comes a call that conquers all resist- 
ance — 
A dance upon the turf! up, up, instanter ! 
Away with quarried pie and stained decanter. 


111. 
Small hands are linked, and dance divinest 
tresses, 
And agile feet fly down the pleasant glade 


A merry - through the deep recesses; 
How gayly trip they, youth and laughing 


The shaken turf in swept by silken dresses, 
The woodland breeze with many a jest is 


laden, 
And lips are curled, and haughty heads are 
ie cannieataheman theme ivuh hatin 
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Vnwm 
From the Athenwum. |! support his claim to the fame of high states- 

Correspondence, Despatches and other Papers,| manship. In dealing with facts under his 
of Viscount Castlereagh, Second Marquess\own eye he was prompt and vigorous; but 
of Londonderry. Fdited by his Brother, | where principles were to be discerned or a 
the Marquess of Londonderry. Third Series, | system constructed he was, we repeat, second- 

4 vols. Murray. rate, Like many other political celebrities, 


Tuoven we could have desired that this| he was thought too much of by his friends 
very voluminous work had been condensed, | and too little of by his enemies, Yet his 
and though the greater portion of it cannot be | fame is proudly associated with that of Wel- 
described as interesting to general readers, | lington. It was Lord Castlereagh who obtained 


we admit its importance to future writers of 


= to the present and) 
itor says — 


listory. In his posts 
concluding series, the 

It may be thought that portions of the corre-| 

spondence are redundant, and might have been | 
curtailed or suppressed, but I have been unwil- 
ling to exercise an arbitrary judgment on such | 
points, and I have preferred giving, perhaps, too | 
much to incurring the suspicion of having made 
@ partial and one-sided selection. Where there | 
could be any question between good taste and 
good faith, | have abided by the latter. 
There is some reason in this latter remark 
-——and the publicity of the whole Correspond- 
ence is perhaps the most effectual tribute to 
Lord Custlereagh’s character that could be 
planned. 

The whole of the Correspondence included 
in this work confirms, we have again to re- 
peat, the character always given to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh by well-informed persons not biased 
by strong partisanship. Without genius or 
originality of mind, he had at capacity 
for business — and he combined resolution of 
character with suave and attractive manners. 
He led the British House of Commons for ten 
successive years; performing that feat in 
presence of a spirited opposition, formidable 
from its numbers, its influence out of doors, 
and the mingled virtues and talents of Pon- 


the nomination of Sir Arthur Wellesley to 
the comniand in Spain ; and when after much 
pondering the duke had sketched out his plan 
for a Peninsular Campaign, it was to Lord 
Castlereagh in the first instance that he com- 
municated it. It is evident, alsu, from the 
tenor of the duke’s whole letters, that he re- 
girded Lord Castlereagh as the principal man 


| of affairs in the government; and whatever 


figure the hitter may make in a historical gal- 
lery beside a Pitt, a Fox, or a Peel, it is cer- 
tain that the ministers of the Allied Sovereigns 
looked up to bim with feelings of homage. 
We will illustrate this latter fact from a letter 
of our present prime minister. In February, 
1814, Lord Aberdeen writes to Lord Castle- 
reagh : — 


Iam happy to find that you think the military 
position good ; and [ trust that a speedy success 
will be the means of restoring to us all we have 
lost. On this part of the subject, I have never 
had any serious apprehensions ; the enemy is, 
in my view, a source of dinger much less to be 
dreaded than what arises among ourselves. [ 
cannot too often represent to you the real state 
of the minds of those weak men by whom Europe 
is governed. ‘The seeming agreement at Langres 
covered distrust and hate. A little success will 
cement them again ; but if they are to be severely 
tried in adversity, their dissulution is certain. 
Your presence has done much, and, Ihave no 





sonby, Tierney, Grattan, Horner, Romilly, 
Whitbread, Plunket, and, last not least, 
Henry Brougham. The scandals of the royal | 
family, the unpopularity of the prince regent, | 
the distress and discontent of the masses, and | 
the reaction after the revolutionary war, ren- 
dered the post of leading minister hazardous, 
toilsome, and unpopular. Aceordingly, Lord 
Castlereagh was the target aimed at by all 
the missiles of opposition —and whether we 
regard tle savage sareasins of Byron, the 
sparkling jeur d’esprit of Moore, or the mordant | 
satire of a host of hostile critics in the public 
journals, it may be assumed that, in both the 
quality and the quantity of the invectives 
uttered against him, Lord Castlereagh was the 
best abused man of his age. 

These despatches seem to vindicate the 
statesman’s character from one charge brought 
against hia — that of being a cold-blooded, 
corrupting political schemer, intent only on 
Lis own aggrandizement. Their tone through- 
out is frank and fearless, like that of one who 
has nothing toconceal. They show, however, 
the limits of hi understanding, and do not 





me 


doubt, would continue to sustain them in mis- 
fortune, but without it they could not exist. It 
is not a bystander who speaks, but one who knows 
what their real feelings are, and who knows 
that they are actuated by feeling: more than by 
principle. In all events, [ am heartily rejviced 
that you are in a situation to see and judge for 
yourselfin all things. It will do you no larm to 
see and know the interior of a coalition. 


In a postscript to the same letter, the writer 
says : — ‘* Firmness and perseverance will cer- 


| tainly do all; and, as long as you remain, the 


Allies may have these qualities, whatever 
be their furtune.’’ 
e following letter of another prime min- 
ister, the late Earl of Liverpool, is a curious 
testimony to the lar power and inde- 
pendence -of English journalism. It derives 
additional importance from its confidential 
character : — 
Fife House, Septomber 15, 1815. 

My dear Castlereagh —I can assure you that 
Iam fully sensible of the injurious effect which 
must result from the age line on present 
politics taken by our daily papers, and par- 
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ticularly by those which are supposed to be gov- 
ernment papers. You know, however, full well, 
that there are papers which are vulgarly called 
government papers, in consequence of the support 
which they give to the government rather than 
to the opposition of the day ; there are no papers 
over which we have any authority, or even any 
influence, on which we can depend. It is sup- 


posed by many at home, and, | have no doutt, | 


generally believed on the Continent, that these 
p pers are in the pay of government ; whereas 
no paper that has any character, and conse- 
uently an established sale, will accept money 
rom government ; and indeed their profits are 
80 enormous in all critical times, when their 
support is the most necessary, that no pecuniary 
assistance that government could offer would 
really be worth their acceptance. The only in- 
direct means we possess of having any influence 
over the editors is by supplying them occasionally 
with foreign intelligence, and by advertisements ; 
but, with respect to the former, it is notorious 


| odious. 
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| fight for them against Frenchmen? If they can, 
| Europe may soon turn the tide in their favor ; 
and, the process of fermentation once begun, 
| they may create real partisans, instead of criers 
of Vive le Roi! and doers of nothing. If we 
are to undertake the job, we inust leave nothing 
|to chance. It must be done upon the largest 
, Scale. With Mayence, Luxembourg, and Lille, 
you start on solid grounds, and no fortresses in 
the rear to blockade as before. But you must 
_inundate France with force in all directions. If 
, Bonaparte could turn the tide, there is no 
calculating upon his plan ; and we must always 
recollect that Poland, Saxony, and much Jaw- 
binism, are in the rear. I wish you would tura 
in your mind the principles to be acted upon in 
France. The applying those you acted upon in 
the south te the force you will now command of 
all nations, is out of the question. The utmost 
we could attempt would be to be honest our- 
selves, and this would only make our allies more 
My notion is, that France must pay the 


that some of the papers which are not connected | price of her own deliverance —that the king 
with government have always had the earliest | should consider the allied troops — that every 
fureign intelligence ; an with regard to the | corps should be accompanied by a French ordun- 
latter, they know full well that the public | nateur, through whom all requisitions for forage 
offices will necessarily be obliged, sooner or | and subsistence should be made, the value to be 
later, to insert their advertisements in the | paid in Bons, the liquidation of which should 
apers which have the greatest sale, and they | be assured upon a peace, either in whole, or ia 
Pokd in consequence very cheap any menace to | the greater proportion, at the expense of the 
deprive them of this advantage. It may be | French government. Unless some system of 


difficult to make foreign governments understand | 
many of these circumstances ; but a very little | 
inquiry ought to satisfy them that, even as to | 
our domestic politics, we never can rely on what | 
are called the government papers, on those | 
points where their assistance would be most 
necessary. The Courier, at that time, as now, & 
government paper, took, as you will recollect, a 
most decided and mischievous part against the 
Duke of York in the year 180%, and we could 
not get any public print to support us last year, 
either upon the question of the Property Tax or | 
the Corn Bill. ‘The truth is, they look only to | 


| 
| 
} 


this kind is agreed upon, the war will either de- 
generate, as it did last year, into an indiscrimi- 
nate and destructive pillage, or we shall be 
bankrupts, and driven out of the field in three 
months. I know the difficulties of what I sug- 
gest ; but the alternative in the less objectionable 
sense leads at once to impossibilities and ruin. 


The foreign policy of Lord Castlereagh has 
been very severely criticized from two opposite 
points of view. He was derided by Bona- 
arte at St. Helena for not having aggrandized 
ingland in 1815. The exile emperor took 


their sale) They make their way like syco- | for granted that a British minister should 
phauts with the public, by finding out the preju- | have carved out Europe as imperiously as he 
dives and prepossessious of the moment, and | himself would have done. On the other 
then flattering them ; and the number of soi- | hand, the friends to constitutional government 


disant government or opposition papers abound | 
just as the government is generally popular or 
unpopular. There can be no doubt that the 
line which has been lately taken by the daily | 
pipers in this country respecting France, has | 
been in unison with the public feeling ; and if 
you ask me the cause of this public feeling, I | 
have no diffisulty in ascribing it almost excla- | 
Bively to the impunity which has hitherto at- 
tended, with only one exception, all those who 


deserted the standard of the King of France, to 
join Bonaparte. 


There is a great deal of the dashing bold- 
ness of the writer's character in the following 
letter to Wellington, written at the end of 
March, 1815, after Napoleon's escape from 
Elba. — 

My dear Lord —I have nothing material to 
add to my letter. We wait with impatience for 

i from all quarters. The great 


Te 


have attacked his policy as favorable to ab- 
sulutism. It appears from these papers, that 
while he had a great dread of what he called 
** Radicalism,’’ he really wished to have 
England an arbitrator between the great 
»wers—and the terms of a long private 
tter to the king warrant the conclusion that 
he was desirous of non-intervention. In that 
letter (dated April 30, 1820 ; voli iv., p. 256) 
he cautions the king against giving in his ad- 
hesion tothe plans of Russia ard Prussia. But 
at the same time it is evident that neither he 
nor his colleagues grasped the difficulties of the 
times — and that they were more fit to cope 
with external dangers of war, while they had 
a Wellington, than with moral evils arisi 
from protracted misgovernment. On the 6t 
of May, 1820, Lord Castlereagh writes in the 
following style to Prince Metternich : — 





question is, can the Bourbons get Frenchmen to 


Your Highness will observe, that although we 
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have made an immense progress against Radical- 
ism, the monster still lives, and shows himself in 
new shapes ; but we do not despair of crushing 
him by time and perseverance. The laws have 
been reinforced, the juries do their duty, and 
wherever the mischief in its labyrinth breaks 
forth, it presents little real danger, whilst it 
furnishes the means of making those salutary ex- 
amples which are so difficult whilst treason works 
in secrecy, and does not disclose itself in overt 
acts. Our session is likely to be a troublesome 
one, and to me it begins inauspiciously, having 
been seized by the gout two days before the 
battle was to commence. I am, however, getting 
better, and expect to be in my place in the course 
of next week. Much will depend on the course 
her majesty shall think fit to pursue. If she is 
wise enough to accept the pont d'or which we 
have tendered her, the calamities and scandal of 
a public investigation will be avoided. If she 
is mad enough or so ill-advised as to put her 
foot upon English ground, I shall, from that 
moment, regard Pandora’s box as opened. 
cannot sufficiently express how much I feel your 
highness’ conduct upon this question. You 
have given us in the most handsome and honor- 
able manner the full weight of your authority ; 
and I have no doubt your individual opinion has 
had its due weight in reconciling our royal 
master to the advice which his ministers felt it 
their bounden duty to give to his majesty. 
There are letters in this correspondence 
from the late Louis Philippe; —some of 
which are addressed to Louis the Eighteenth, 
in defence of the writer's general conduct. 
They are marked with the strong common 
sense of the writer; and it would have been 
a great advantage to France in 1814, or 
1815, that a man of Louis heaps 2 sense 
and energy had occupied the place of the 
king of the Restoration. The best letter in 
the present series is one from the Duke of 
Wellington, written under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances at Paris in 1814— when there 
was great danger of a rising against the 
Bourbons, in which the duke would have 
been perhaps the first victim. Every sentence 
of this letter is stamped with the impertar- 
bable nerve and calm sagacity of its author : — 


The Duke of Wellington to the Earl of Liv- 

erpool. 

Paris, November 7, 1814. 

My dear Lord — I have received your letter of 

the 4th, and you will have seen, by that which 
I wrote to Lord Bathurst on the same day, that I 
feel no disinclination to undertake the American 
concern. Bat, to tell you the truth, I think 
that, ander existing circumstances, you cannot 
at this moment allow me to quit Europe. You 
might do so possibly in March next, but now it 
ap impossible. You already know my 
Opinion of the danger at Paris. are so 
many discontented ym le, and there is so little 
to prevent mischief, that the event may r 
wny night, and, if it should occur, I don’t th 
I should be allowed to depart. I have heard so 
<Tequently, and am inclined to believe it. Bat, 
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I must confess, I don’t like to depart from 
Paris ; and I wish the government would leave 
the time and the mode at my own discretion, 
To go to Vienna is a bad pretence ; there is no 
good reason for going ; and it would be better 
to be called to England for a few days to attend 
the court-martial, and afterwards to be detained. 
It must likewise be observed that, to go at all 
at the present moment is, in the opinion of the 
king’s friends, to allow him and ourselves to 
suffer a defeat, and we must not do that, I 
would likewise observe, that I flatter myself I 
am daily becoming of more use to Lord Castle- 
reagh here, and am acquiring more real influence 
over the government ; and it would not answer 
all at once to deprive him of this advantage. All 
these considerations induce me to defer .to per- 
form a promise which I made to Lord Harrowby 
to write to you and Lord Castlereagh upon this 
subject ; and I confess thut, although [ enter- 
tain a strong opinion that I must not be lost, 
government ought to take care that, in withdraw- 


I | ing me, they do not afford ground for suspicion 


that they do so because they apprehend the 
consequences of leaving me; they must not 
withdraw me in a hurry, and must not sacrifice 
the advantages which they would derive from 
leaving me here a little longer. I send Lord 
Castlereagh a copy of this letter with those you 
have written him. — Ever, my dear Lord, &c. 
WELLINGTON. 
I shall expect to hear from you by the return 
of the messenger. 


We must find room for one short passage 
more from the same master hand, expressing 
his readiness, if required, to take the com- 
mand in Canada : — 


I have already told you and Lord Bathurst 
that I feel no objection in going to America, 
though I don’t promise to myzelf much success 
there. I believe there are troons enough thero 
for the defence of Canada forever, and even for 
the accomplishment of any 1a-unable offensive 
plan that could be formed from the Canadian 
frontier. I am quite sure that all the American 
armies of which I have ever read would not 
beat out of a field of battle the troops that went 
from Bourdeaux last summer, if common precau- 
tions and care were taken of them. That 
which appears to me to be wanting in America is 
not a general, or general officers and troops, but 
a naval superiority on the lakes ; till that su- 
periority is acquired, it is impossible, according 
to my notion, to maintain an army in such a 
situation as to keep the enemy out of the whole 
frontier, much less to make any conquest from 
the enemy, which with those superior means, 
might, with reasonable hopes of success, be 
undertaken. 


Among the miscellanies, there is a | 
defence of Fouché, Duc d’Otranto, ad 


by himself to the Duke of Wellin 
we cannot 


— bat 
It is 





THE 


From Household Words. 
THE NOBLE SAVAGE. 


To come to the point at once, I beg to say 
that I have not the least belief in the Noble 
Savage. I consider him a prodigious nuisance, 
and an enormous superstition. His calling 
rum fire-water, and me a pale-face, wholly 
fail to reconcile me to him. I don’t care 
what he calls me. I call him a savage, and [ 
call a savage a something highly desirable to 
be civilized off the face of the earth. I think 
a mere _ (which I take to be the lowest 
form of civilization) better than a howling, 
whistling, clucking, stamping, jumping, teur- 
ing savage. It is ull one to me, whether he 
sticks a fish-bone through his visage, or bits 
of trees through the lobes of his ears, or birds’ 
feathers in his head; whether he flattens his 
head between two boards, or spreads his nose 
over the breadth of his face, or drags his low- 
er lip down by great weights, or blackens his 
teeth, or rat B them out, or paints one cheek 
red and the other blue, or tattoos himself, 
or oils himself, or rubs his body with fat, or 
crimps it with knives. Yielding to which- 


NOBLE SAVAGE, 





soever of these agreeable eccentricities, he is | 
a savage — cruel, fulse, thievish, murderous ; 
addicted more or less to grease, entrails, and | 
beastly customs; a wild animal with the! 


questionable gift of boasting ; a conceited, tire- | 


some, bloodthirsty, monotonous humbug. 

Yet it is extraordinary to observe how some 
people will talk about him, as they talk about 
the good old times; how they will regret his 
disappearanco, in the course of this world’s 
development, from such and such lands 
where his absence is a blessed relief and an | 
indispensable preparation for the sowing of 
the very first seeds of any influence that can 
exalt humanity ; how, even with the evidence 
of himself before them, they will either be 
determined to believe, or will suffer themselves | 
to be persuaded into believing, that he is| 
something which their five senses tell them, 
he is not. 

There was Mr. Catlin, some few years ago, 
with his Ojibbeway Indians. 
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— by means of action, they were no 
tter than the chorus at an Italian Opera in 
England — and would have been worse if such 
a thing were possible. 

Mine are no new views of the noble savage. 
The greatest writers on natural history found 
him out long ago. Buffon knew what he 
was, and showed why he is the sulky tyrant 
that he is to his women, and how it happens 
(Heaven be praised!) that his race is spare 
in numbers. For evidence of the quality of 
his moral nature, pass himself fur a moment, 
and refer to his “ faithful dog.’’ Has he ever 
improved a dog, or attached a dog, sinee his 
nobility first ran wild in woods, and was 
brought down (at a very long shot) by Pope? 
Or does the animal that is the friend of man 
always degenerate in his low society ! 

It is not the miserable nature of the noble 
savage that is the new thing; it is the 
whimpering over him with maudlin admira- 
tion, and the affecting to regret him, and the 
drawing of any comparison of advantage be- 
tween the blemishes of civilization and the 
tenor of his swinish life. There may have 
been a change now and then in those dis- 
eased absurdities, but there is none in him. 

Think of the Bushmen. Think of the two 
men and the two women who have been ex- 
hibited about England for seme years. Are 
the majority of persons — who remember the 
horrid little leader of that in his fester- 
ing bundle of hides, with his filth and his an- 
tipathy to water, and his straddled legs, and 
h ious eyes shaded by his brutal hand, 
and his of * Qu-u-u-u-aaa !’’ (Bosjesman 
for something desperately insulting, I have no 
doubt) — conscious of an affectionate yearning 
towards that noble savage, or is it idiosyn- 
cratic in me to abhor, detest, abominate, and 
abjure him! I have noreserve on this subject, 
and will frankly state that, setting aside that 
stage of the entertainment, when he counter- 
feited the death of some creature he had shot, 
by laying his head on his hand and shaking 
his left leg — at which time I think it woul 
have heen justifiable homicide to slay him —I 


Mr. Catlin was | have never seen that group sleeping, smoking, 


an energetic, earnest man, who had lived| and expectorating round their brazier, but [ 


among more tribes of Indians than I need | 


reckon up here, and who had written a pic- 
turesque and glowing book about them. With 
his party of Indians squatting and spitting on 
the table before him, or dancing their miserable 
jigs after their own dreary manner, he called, 


in all good faith, upon his civilized audience to| Park 


take notice of their symmetry and grace, their 
limbs, and the exquisite a of 

i tomime ; and his civilized audience, 
in all. good faith, complied and admired. 
Whereas, as mere animals, they were wretched 
creatures, very low in the scale and very 
poorly formed ; and as men and women pos- 


sessing any power of truthful dramatic ex- 





have sincerely desired that something might 
happen to the charcoal smouldering therein, 
which would cause the immediate suffocation 
of the whole of the noble strangers. 

There is at present a party of Zulu Kaffire 
exhibiting at the St, George's Gallery, Hyde 
Corner, London, These a savages 
are represented in a most agreeable manner ; 
they are seen in an elegant en — = 
appropriate scenery of great beauty, 'y 
ae dusebibed in very consible and wapre-. 
tending lecture, delivered with a modesty 
which is quite a pattern to all similar expo- 
nents. Though extremely ugly, they are much 
better shaped than such of their OTS. 
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as I have referred to ; and they are rather pic- 
turesque to the eye, though far from odorifer- 
ous to the nose. What a visitor left to his 
own interpretings and imaginings might sup- 
pose these noblemen to be about, when they 

ive vent to that pantomimic expression which 
is quite settled to be the natural gift of the 
noble savage, I cannot possibly conceive ; for 
it is so much too luminous for my personal 
civilization that it conveys no idea to my 
mind beyond a general stamping, ramping, 
and raving, remarkable (as everything in sav- 
age life is) for its dire uniformity. But let 
us — with the interpreter’s assistance, of which 
I, for one, stand so much in need — see what 
the noble savage does in Zulu Kaffirland. 

The noble savage sets a ~ to reign over 
him, to whom he submits his life an 
without a murmur or question, and whose 
whole life is passed chin deep in a lake 
of blood ; but who, after killing incessantly, 
is in his turn killed by his relations and 
friends, the moment a gray hair appears on 
his head. All the noble savage's wars with 
his fellow-savages (and he takes no pleasure 
in anything else) are wars of extermination 
— which is the best thing I know of him, and 
the most comfortable to my mind when I look 
at him. He has no moral feelings of any 
kind, sort, or description ; and his ‘‘ mission” 
may be summed up as simply diabolical. 


The ceremonies with which he faintly di- 
versifies his life are, of course, of a kindred 


nature. If he wants a wife he appears before 
the kennel of the gentleman whom he has 
selected for his father-in-law, attended by a 
party of male friends of a very strong flavor, 
who screech, and whistle, and stamp, an offer 
of so many cows for the young lady's hand. 
The chosen father-in-law — also supported by 
a high-flavored party of male friends — 
screeches, whistles, and yells (being seated on 
the ground, he can’t stamp) that there never 
was such a daughter in the market as his 
daughter, and that lie must have six more cows. 
The son-in-law and his select circle of backers 
screech, whistle, stamp, and yell in reply, that 
they will give three more cows. ‘The tather-in- 
law (an old deluder, overpaid at the beginning) 
accepts four, and rises to bind the bargain. 
The whole party, the young lady included, then 
falling into epileptic convulsiuns, and sereech- 
ing, whistling, stamping, and yelling together 
—und nobody taking any notice of the young 
lady (whose charms are not to be thought of 
without a shudder) —the noble savage is 
considered married, and his friends make 
demoniacal leaps at him by way of congratu- 
lation. 

When the noble savage finds himself a 
Aittle unwell, and mentions the circumstance 
to hiv friends, it is immediately perceived 
-that he is under the influence of witchcraft. 
A learned personage, called an Imyanger or 


limbs | 





THE NOBLE SAVAGE. 


Witch Doctor, is immediately sent for to 
Nooker the Umtargartie, or smell out the 
witch. The male inhabitants of the kraal 
being seated on the ground, the learned doc- 
tor, got up like a grisly bear, appears, and 
administers a dance of a most terrific nature, 
during the exhibition of which remedy he in- 
cessantly gnashes his teeth, and howls : —* | 
am the original physician to Nooker the Um- 
targartie. Yow, yow, yow! No connexion 
with any other establishment. ‘Till, till, till! 
All other Umtargarties are feigned Umtargar- 
ties, Boroo, Boroo! but I perceive here a 
genuine and real Umtargartie, Hoosh, Hoosh, 
Hoosh ! in whose blood I, the original Imyan- 
ger and Nookerer, Blizzeram Boo! will wash 
these bear’s claws of mine. O yow, yow, 

ow!"’ All this time the learned physician 
is looking out among the attentive faces for 
some unfurtunate man who owes him a cow, 
or who has given any small offence, or against 
whom, without offence, he has conceived a 

ite. Him he never fails to Nooker as the 
Umtargartie, and he is instantly killed. In 
the absence of such an individual, the usual 
practice is to Nooker the quietest and most 
a rson in company. But the 
Nookering is invariably followed on the spot 
by the butchering. 

Some of the noble savages in whom Mr. 
Catlin was so strongly interested, and the 
diminution of whose numbers, by ram and 
small-pox, greatly affected him, had a custom 
not unlike this, though much more appalling 
and disgusting in its odious details. 

The women being at work in the fields hoe- 
ing the Indian corn, and the noble sa 
being asleep in the shade, the chief has some- 
times the condescension to come forth, and 
lighten the labor by looking at it. On these 
occasions he seats himself in his own savage 
chair, and is attended by his shield-bearer : 
who holds over his head a shield of cowhide — 
in shape like an immense muscle shell — fear- 
fully and wonderfully, after the manner of a 
theatrical supernumerary. But lest the great 
man should forget his greatness in the con- 
templation of the humble works of agriculture, 
there suddenly rushes in a poet, retained for 
the sem sere called a Praiser. This literary 
gentleman wears a | *s head over his 
own, and a dress of tigers’ tails; he has the 
appearance of having come express on his 
hind legs from the Zoological Gardens ; and 
he incontinently strikes up the chief's praises, 
plunging and tearing all the while. There is 
a frantic wickedness in this brute’s manner 
of worrying the air, and gnashing out “ O 
what a delightful chief he is! © what a de- 
licious quantity of blood he sheds! O how 
majestically he laps it up! O how charm- 
ingly cruel he is! © how he tears the flesh 
of his enemies and crunches the bones! O 
how like the tiger and the leopard and the 
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wolf and the bear he 1s! 0, row, row, row,} we not in the year eighteen hundred and fifty 
row, how fond | am of him!” — which might | three, with spirits rapping at our doors? 
tempt the Society of Friends to charge at a/ To concele as I Cox My position is, 
hand-gallop into the Swartz-Kop location and | that if we have anything to learn from the 
exterminate the wlole kraal. Noble Savage, it is what to avoid. is virtues 
When war is afoot among the noble savages | are a fable ; his happiness is a delusion ; his 
— which is always — the chief bol’s a council | nobility nonsense. We have no greater justi- 
to ascertain whether it is the opinion of his | feation for being cruel to the miserable object, 
brothers and friends in general that the enemy | than for being cruel to a William Shakspeare 
shall be etquesdantok: On this occasion, | or an Isaac Newton ; but he passes away be- 
after the performance of an Umsebeuza, or | fore an immeasurably better and higher power 
war-song — which is exactly like all the other | than ever ran wild in any earthly woods, and 
songs — the chivf makes a speech to his broth-| the world will be all the better when his 
ers and friends, arranged in single file. No place knows him no more. 
particular order is observed — the 
delivery of this address, but every gentleman 
who finds himself excited by the subject, in- From the Atheneum. 
stead of crying ‘* Hear, hear !’’ as is the cus- rae 
tom with us, darts from the rank and tramples DR. CHALMERS AUTOGRAPH. 
out the life, or crushes the skull, or mashes Edinburgh, 17th September, 1846. 
the fice, or scvops vut the eyes, or breaks the Sim—I received both your lettern, The Grst 
limbs, or performs a whirlwind of Yer) I laid aside, because of my great aversion to any 
on the body, of un imaginary enemy. Several | 4: oc¢ application for my autograph; and in 
gentlemen becoming thus excited at once, and | Visine of which it is my general practice to leave 
pounding away without the least regurd to the | 91) such requests unanswered. Your second let- 
orator, that industrivus person is rather in | ter of May 6th, I placed among the letters to 
the position of an orator in an Irish House of which I might reply ; because I felt a wish at 
Commons. But several of these scenes of | the time to let you know the grounds of my an- 
savage life beur a strong generic resemblance | tipathy to a practice which I think is not im 
tw an Irish election, and 1 think would be ex-| accordance with good taste. I find, however, 
tremely well received and understood in| that I have not time for the full statement of 
Cork. these grounds ; and shall only say, in the gen- 
In all these ceremonies the noble savage | eral, that I feel as if, on the one side, the making 
holds forth to the utmost possible extent | f such request implies a —— hes ha Ms 
about bimeelf; from which (to turn him to | indelicacy ; and, on the other side, that in the 


; | granti f i a certain sense of 
some civilized aceuunt) we may learn, I think, | granting of it there must be _ 


: - * | awkwardness, as the very act involves at least 
that as egotism is one of the most offensive eget amy d 


ible li , Sattlned ‘une the semblance of vanity. And yet the desire of 
and contemptible littlenesses a civilized man having autographs is legitimate and natural ; 
ean exhibit, sv it is really incompatible with 


. / but the right way to go about the formation of a 
the interchange of ideas; inasmuch as if we | eoliection is to seek, and not from the person 
all talked abvut ourselves we should soon! himself, but from any of his correspondents, such 
have no listeners, and niust be all yelling and ! letters or fragments of his haud writing as can 
screeching at once on Our Own separate ac-| anywhere be found. I should imagine that to 
counts ; making society hideous. It is my | every man who feels as he ought, a naked re- 
Opinion that if we retained in us anything of | quest for his autograph must be extremely dis- 
the nuble savage, we could not get rid of it} tasteful. In sending you this autograph, it is a 
But the fact is clearly otherwise. | Telief that I should have something to write 
essen he 2. hati- | *bout ; and all the more so, that along with the 
7 we _ oe. Sepa autograph you have my testimony against the 
tuting — fur poe Magy have ussuredly noth- method in which they are sometimes sought after 
ing of the Zalu Kafr left. The endurance | | 4), by individuals and by such public bodies 
‘of despotism is one great distinguishing mark | ,. you represent. With the best wishes for the 
of a savage always. The improving world prosperity of your museum, I have the honor to 
has quite got the better of that too. In like | pe, sir, yours truly, 
manner, Paris is a civilized city, and the Tuomas CHALMERS. 
Théatre Frangais a highly civilized theatre ; 
and we shall never hear, and never have 
heard in these later days (of one) ot So Osmé ; or the Spirit of Froust. 
Praiser there. No, no; civilized poets have ~ as wettest ‘waletan ienadilie 
better work to du. As to Nookering Umtar- kien wien ~~ dim, musty state. The 
garties, there are no pretended Um rHeS | hook is a set of essays on personal cleanliness, 
in Europe, and no European powers to Nooker | mental vigor, and language ; the use of ‘ Froust”’ 
them ; that would be mere spydom, subor-| instead of English. The book displays some 
nation, small malice, superstition, and false | freshness of mind, though wanting discipline, and 
pretence. And as to private Umtargarties, are | » smart self-sufficiency. — Spectutor. 
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From the Economist. 
CENSUS DETAILS. 


Some of the details of the census are at 
length published. When we see their mag- 
nitude we are not surprised at the delay. 
Two immensely thick folio volumes contain 
only the number of the people and of the houses 
at different periods. ‘The tables of ages and 
occupations, of the civil condition, birth- 

laces of the population, the numbers of the 
Fiind, the deaf, and the dumb, are yet to 
come, So numerous are the details, that 
they form a perfectly new study for those 
who have heretofore attended little to such 
subjects ; and we must say, for ourselves, that 
it will be a considerable time before we can 
master most of them. Some of the great 
features presented to us we may at once in- 
deed seize. They are already, in a great 
measure, familiar to us; but they are here 
placed before us with all the confirmation of 
authority, and the perfect conviction we ob- 
tain from a large induction. The Registrar- 
General, Mr. George Graham, and his two 
assistants, Mr. William Farr and Mr. Horace 
Mann, conclude their report by a section con- 
taining some of the general results of the in- 
quiry, from which we take this passage : — 

The most important result which the inquiry 
establishes is the addition, in half a century, of 
ten millions of people to the British population. 
The increase of population in the half of this cen- 
tury nearly equals the increase in all preceding 
eges ; and the addition, in the last ten years, of 
two millions three hundred thousand to the in- 
habitants of these islands, exceeds the increase 
in the last fifty years of the eighteenth century. 
Contemporaneously with the increase of the pop- 
ulation at home, emigration has proceeded since 
1750 to such an extent as to people large states 
in America, and to give permanent possessors 
and cultivators to the land of large colonies in 
all the temperate regions of the world ; where, by 
a@ common language, commereial relations, and 
the multiplied reciprocities of industry, the peo- 
ple of the new nations maintain an indissoluble 
union with the parent country. 

In all the ages of the world preceding the 
commencement of the century, the population 
of these islands had lannhead nein to 10,917,- 
433, and in the fifty years of the first half of 
this centur they increased to 21,121,967, or 
there was a ded in the half-century 10,204,534 
people, being very nearly as many as existed 
at the end of many previous ages, That is a 
most astounding fact. Is there any reason 
to believe that this wonderful rate of increase 
will continue? In the last ten years the in- 
crease of 2,300,000 exceeds the increase in 
the last fifty op of the 18th centary, 
or in the years between 1751 and 
1501. But in that period the steam-engine 
was invented, our cotton manufacture ex- 
panded rapidly, and our manufactures and 
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commerce made such great progress as to 
excite the admiration and wonder of Mr. Pitt. 
Not merely a more rapid increase has latterly 
taken place in relation to remote ages, but in 
relation to the few flourishing years towards 
the close of last century, It is not now an- 
nounced for the first time — it has been stated 
over and oyer in, perhaps to unwilling 
ears —that the increase of population was 
taking place in an accelerating ratio; and in 
the comparison drawn by the Registrar-Gen- 
eral and his assistants between the increase in 
the last 50 years and in the many preceding 
ages, and Aureos the increase in the last 10 
years and the increase in the last 50 years of 
the last century, lies the proof drawn from 
the history of our country through all time 
that this is the fact. 

Can it increase in this accelerating ratio ? 
The Registrar-General shows us that, in fact, 
the wonderful increase above noticed is but a 
small part of the whole increase. From the 

tion of these islands has sprung the 

of the population of the United States 
and of many t colonies. It is now too 
plain also to need any illustration, with some 
three or four millions of bushels of grain and 
flour annually brought from America, and 
some 70,000,000 lbs. of wool, and we know 
not how much gold annually brought from 
Australia, that in proportion as the people in 
these other countries increase — and of their 
inerease in an accelerating ratio there can be 
no doubt—the people here may increase. 
Nor does it now require any proof, however 
much the statement may have been slighted 
or neglected, that the productive power of 
man depends on his knowledge and his skill, 
and that these increase as his numbers in- 
crease. The Registrar-General states : — 


It is one of the obvious physical effects of the 
increase of population, that the portion of 
land to each person diminishes ; and the decrease 
is such that, within the last fifty years, the num- 
ber of acres to each person living has fallen 
from 5.4 to 2.7 acres in Great Britain ; from four 
acres to two acres in England and Wales. Asa 
countervailing advantage, the people have been 
brought into each other’s neighborhood ; their 
average distance from each other has been re- 
duced in the ratio of 3 to 2; labor has been di- 
vided; industry has been organized in towns, 
and the quantity of produce either consisting of, 
or exchangable for, the conveniences, 
and necessaries of life, has, in the mass, 
increased, and is increasing at a more ra 
than the population. One of the 
of the increase of the people is an increase of 
their mental activity ; as the aggregation in 
towns brings them into combination and 
collision. 


Here is another startling fact. While the 
population has increased in this wonderful 
manner, there has been a still more rapid in- 
crease in ‘‘ the conveniences, elegances, and 
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necessaries of life.’’ With this is conjoined 
another fact, that the ‘ mental activity,” 
which implies an increase in skill and knowl- 
edge, which again implies an increase in 
productive power, ‘is a consequence of the 
increase of the people.’’ The question, 
therefore, which the Registrar-General raises, 
whether the population can be sustained at 
the present rate of emigration, and whether 
the increasing population can be profitably 
employed, or rather will be able profitably to 
employ themselves, are surely and clearly 
answered in the affirmative by the facts he 
has stated. The reproductive spring of popu- 
lation, provided food can be obtained, is pow- 
erful enough, as our offspring in America 
prove, to fill up all the vacancies of emigra- 
tion ; and the increase of mental activity, of 
skill and knowledge, which are the main 
sources of productive power, will undoubtedly 
be great enough to supply the increasing 
people with ample means of subsistence. 

Let us remember that the first fifteen years 
nearly of the fifty years in which the popula- 
tion has increased as much as it increased in 
all the preceding ages, the country was in- 
volved in a ruinous and desolating war, such 
as seems unlikely again to occur; and during 
the greater part of the other thirty-five years 
it suffered under corn and other restrictive 
laws that were more ruinous and desolatin 


that the most exterminating wars. Throug 

the greater part of the period the people were 
continually complaining of want of room ; 
there was a continual and universal gene ; 
but it was a moral not a physical want; and 


every successive reduction of taxation and 
abolition of restrictions, as at the close of the 
war, as after the Reform Act was passed, as 
after Sir Rubert Peel began his commercial 
reforms in 1842, and after they were carried 
out further in 1846 and 1849, the gene, the 
limits, the want of room disap a 
periods of prosperity ensued. We cannot, 
therefore, infer, from the slight retardation in 
the rate of increase which has certainly taken 
place in the three last decennial periods — 
through twenty-eight years of which the law 
shut out fuod from the people —as compared 
to the decennial period 1811 and 1821, when 
its malevolent effects were only beginning, 
that such a retardation is hereafter to be the 
rule. On the contrary — now that the peo- 
ple are at liberty to get food wherever they can, 
now that their industry is in a great measure 
free, and that they, in common with nearly 
all the people of Europe, are anxious to pre- 
serve and increase their wealth —it is 
to be inferred that the population will increase 
faster than ever, and that before the close of 
the nt century it is more likely to amount 
to than not to exceed thirty millions. 
These facts and these deductions are of the 
highest practical importance. Society and 
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population are one, and all the new phenome- 
na of society are subordinate to the increase 
of population. The vart relative increase in 
population in this century explains at once 
those ter political changes that have taken 
on in it than in several previous centuries. 
tholic Emancipation, Parliamentary Re- 
form, religious and commercial freedom, are 
a few of the leading changes in the last thirty 
years, which in wrt and their —_ 
uences suv all the yious politica 
ome + a pe made from the Revolution 
to the close of the century. As population 
was compafatively stationary before the com- 
mencement of this century, so were our insti- 
tutions; and as population has increased, so 
have our institutions necessarily undergone a 
change. It is palpable enough that the same 
cause which fureed Manchester and Birming- 
ham and Leeds into Parliament, is still in 
active operation, and is forcing other town- 
ships and other rising homes of people also 
into Parliament. Where this very rapid prog- 
ress is to stop no man pretends to know, and 
he is rather presumptuous than wise who un- 
dertakes to predict whither it is to go and 
where it will reach even in the next twelve 
months. 

Some clue to it may be found in the past 
increase of particular classes of the people, 
and a better clue will be supplied when the 
changes in the occupations of the people are 
ascertained and published. The Registrar- 
General tells us that — calling the detached 
houses, the villages, and the small towns 
without markets, the country —at the pres- 
ent time the town and country populations 
differ so little in numbers, that they may be 
considered equal ; 10,556,288 persons live in 
the towns thus classified, and 10,403,189 in 
the country. Adopting this classification, 
although it obviously includes in the country 


and| much that belongs to town life and town in- 


dustry and town-begotten wealth, we all 
know that the rapid increase in the first half 
of the century has been almost exclusively of 
a town op The population of the 
towns of all classes was, in 1801, 3,046,371 ; 
and in 1851, 8,410,021 —an increase of 
176-067 per cent. ; while the general increase 
in the same iod was 98-177 ; so that the 
town population has increased nearly twice 
as fast as the average increase. ‘‘ The towns,”’ 
says the Registrar-General, ‘‘ have increased 
most rapidly in which straw-plait, cotton, 
pottery, and iron are manufactured.’’ Thus, 
while the average increase of the town popu- 
lation in the century was 176-067 per cent., 
the percen increase in the town la- 
tion in the manufacture of straw- 
plait has been 351-558, of iron 289°918, of 
cotton 282°391, of pottery 260-972; or, 
taking another ification between 1801 
and 1851, the towns have increased per cent. 
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— London. 146-358 ; county towns, excluding 
London, 122-096; watering places, 254-125 ; 
seaports, excluding London, 195 554; manu- 
facturing towns, 224-174 ; mining and hard- 
ware towns, 217303. Thus, the great in- 
crease is in a town — and of that 


PARSLEY. 


vistor received a crown of parsley, that herh 
being fabled to have sprung from the blood of 
Archemorus. The judges of the games were 
attired in black as mourners; and, at first, 
none but military men were admitted to con- 
tend at them, because the institution origi- 


the great increase is in the seaports, the man- 
ufucturing towns, and the watering places. 
The increase is of comparatively weohy and 
intelligent people, a that progress seems 6 pol a 
likely to continue. Such, then, will probably = of parsley implied a wish for the 
be the progress of society, which will give | cath of the person to whom it was given, 
laws to all future lawgivers. That probable | Parsley, being accounted sacred, was given by 
progress statesmen ought to stady; for to| the Corinthians, as the c:own of the victor 
that their policy and their acts, to be at all! in the Isthmian games ; the prize was origi- 
successful, mast conform. nally a garland of pine branches, and after 
We have done enough with these two great | some time it was restored, replacing the 
books for this oceasion, and shall take su:ne-| parsley crown, which, in the Isthmian games, 
thing more from them hereafter. was of the herb withered, but in the Nemean, 
fresh and green. 

PARSLEY. Plutarch relates, that Timoleon, at the 

; : head of the Corinthian troops, ascending a 
Parstey, in the minds of the ancient | hill, from the top of which the enemy's 
Greeks, was associated with a tragical event. | camp eould be discovered, met some mules 


nated with soldiers; hence parsley was re- 
garded as funereal, and strewed on graves. 
The saying, “* He has need of parsley,” sig- 
nified a person at the point of death; and a 





When the army of Adrastus, king of Argos. 
was proceeding to besiege Thebes, one day, 


laden with parsley, which the soldiers took 
as a sinister omen, because the herb was fune- 
real. 





when posing through Nemea,* the troops But Timoleon, in order to restore their 
suffered much from thirst, the springs having | spirits, told them that it was, on the contra- 
been dried up from the heat of the weather. | ry, a favorable augury, prophetic of triumph, 
They met with a nurse earrying Archemorus | as the crowns of the victors in the Isthmian 
(also called Opheltes), the infant son of Ly-| games were of parsley. He then took some 
eurgus, the king of the country, and begged | of the herb and crowned hi:nself with it; and 


her to show them where they could find water. 
She readily consented, and laying down the 
child upon the grass, that she night walk the 
faster, she brought them to the fountain of 
Tangia ; and while they were drinking from 
it, she related to the leader her own melan- 
choly story. She was the celebrated Hypsip- 
‘le, daughter of Thoas, king of Lemnos, and 
had saved her father’s life when the Lemnian 
women, by common consent, murdered all the 
men in the island, during one night, from 
jealousy of their preference of the female 
slaves. Ilypsipyle, pretending she had slain 
Thoas (whom she sent privately to Chios), 
was chosen queen of Lemnos. But the trath 
being discovered after some time, the Lemnian 
women drove her into exile. Being taken by 
jirates in her wanderings, she was sold to 
ane and from a queen fell to the station 
of a slave — asad but not uncommon reverse 
in those fierce and turbulent ages. After re- 
ceiving the thanks and the commiseration of 
the Argives, Ilypsipyle returned for her 
young charge, and to her horror found him 
expiring from the bite of a serpent that had 
coiled itself round him. The Argives slew 
the reptile; and in memory of the ill-fated 
young prince, instituted the Nemean funereal 
games, to be vbserved every third year. The 


* In the Peloponnesus. 


| 


all his soldiers cheerfully followed his exam- 
le. 

It is said that parsley, rubbed upon a glass 
| goblet, will break it. We own we have 
| never made the experiment. Parsley is a na- 
tive of Sardinia, and came to us about 1548. 
In Sardinia, grows a plant of the ranuncalus 
species, there called wild parsley, which, 
when eaten, causes that involuntary convul- 
sive grin, termed the sardonic laugh, from the 
Sardinian herb. 

On account of the united military and fu- 
nereal recollections associated with the parsley, 
we shall accompany it with an sppropriate 
translation from the Greek Anthulogy :— 


ON AN EAGLE STANDING ON THE TOMB OF A YOUNG 
WARRIOR, 


FROM THE GREEK OF ANTIPATER. 


(Ogr1, Mog xgorsdao Siaxtoge, Tey zany sorac, 
x.T.4.) 


*O, bird of Jove! why stand’st thou fiercely 


here, 
Upon this trophied tomb, to honor dear?" 


**T come, a speaking type, that c’en as [ 
Excel all birds | that cleave the azure sky, 

So he who slumbers in this hallowed earth 
Excelled all youths in valor and in worth, 

Let timid doves h on the coward’s grave, 
The glorious loves and seeks the brave,’” 








CATS’ MOUNT. 


From Flouscholt Words. 


CATS’ MOUNT. 


Nor every May morning of 1853 breathed 
forth such a balmy atmosphere as that on 
which I started on a pilgrimage to the Mont 
des Cats, or Mont des Chats, as it is some- 
times erroneously called. The Catti, or Kats, 
were a people of ancient Germany, some of 
whose blood inay be supposed still to flow in 
the veins of the Kittons of England and the 
Catons of Sutherland ; and it owes its some- 
what ambiguous name not to having been, at 
any epoch. the head-quarters of a herd of cats, 
but to the circumstance of being the nest of a 
warlike clan of human beings. The Mount 
itself, though Flemish to the teakbone, stands 
just within the limits of France. From that 
direction [ had to approach it. Sweeping 
down the slopes of Cassel, a few miles south 
of St. Omer, you skirt the side of a wooded 
hill. Your road continues to be an unyielding 
pavement, and the necessity of the arrange- 
ment is plain. On the vast alluvial tracts 
whichfollow, you have sil and subsoil 
without a pebble. The squared stone, there- 
fore, w hich is brought from a distance, is 


much too valuable to be broken up and mac-| 


adamized, but is laid’ down in the shape of a 
permanently paved road. Once on the plain, 
the seene becomes monotonously rich — teem; 
ing with abundance, but otherwise offering lit- 
tle to strike either the eye or the imagination. 
At every step the country an the people are 
less and less French. Flemish inscriptions 
over the dior announce the existence of very 
foot. dranken. Little roadside chapels of 

rick face you at the most obvious ¢rners ; 
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melody, in spite of the narrowness of the 
wretched prison in which they exist, and 
sing with their eyes put out. At the door 
of the next public-house which we pass, there 
lies a savage dog, fastened with a leash ; 
and by his side a formidable-looking carbine 
leans against the wall. Both the brute and 
the gun are weapons of offence which belong 
to the douanier, or frontier customs’-guard, 
who is refreshing himself with a pint of heer 
to sharpen his scent after tramping smug- 
glers. A few furlongs further we meet a 
man with a haggard faee, an uncertain eye, 
and a shabby blouse, which, in respect to the 
thinness of his figure, would seem to denote 
an unusual development of chest. Or is it 
! tobacco which pads his bosom, and which 
he yesterday picked up in Belgium! Beware, 
my friend — for so [ will call you, though I 
should not care to meet you alone here in the 
Jark. ‘Tis not I who will whistle a signal 
of your approach ; but mind how you step 
| lor the next half-hour. Because, if the car- 
bine do not check your speed, the dog, let 
slip, most certainly will. More bop-grounds 
and meadows, and we are at Steenewoorde. 
From Steenwoorde to the Mont des Cats 
let no one venture in a carriage. The dis- 
tance, about three wiles English, must be 
rformed either on horseback, donkeyback, or 
vot ; for the road over the pebbleless alluvial 
soil is nothing bat a stream of slime, which 
nastiest of mud volea- 








might issue from the 
After a few days’ soaking wet, the 
| passage would be impracticable, were it not 


| noes. 

ur a sort of footpath at the side formed by a 
| Series of rough-squared stepping-stones, that 
|are let into the earth about the same distance 


whilst others of wood not higger than bird-| they would be to help a passenger to cross a 
cages, and containing only a Virgin and Child, | brook, Although by no means easy walking, 
are. fastened to the wayside trees. Every | the stepping-stone path still carries you on- 
person you meet on the road salutes; you! wards, now and then joined by like thorough- 
are thoug'it a pig if you do not return the! fares branching off to the right and the left. 
greeting. To be the first to salute is inculeated | More hop-grounds, flax fields, and meadows 
in some of the popular catechisms as a relig-| teeming with cheese and cream ; then, rows 
jous duty, under the form ofan act of humility. | of handsome elms, and copses from which the 
Donkeys covered with warm sheepskin sad-| nightingules are singing so loudly and s» mal- 
dles trout backwards and forwards, ridden b titudinously, as to pour a sort of intoxication 
men and women, who indifferently and uni-|over the senses. They suggest, by their 
versally are mounted sidewise. The national | tones, an irresistible craving to stretch out 
sports of Flanders are represented by an/| one’s arms after some unknown good. At 
enormously high mast, or pule, surmounted | last, we reach the picturesque nd ill-reputed 
at the top with iron branches, on the tips of | village of Godewaerswelde. There is no fear 
which little wooden birds are fixed ; to be | now, as during the first revolution, of encoun- 
shot at and bagged at holiday times, The | tering troops of well-armed brigands, whe, 
national drink is indicated hy hop-grounds | after murdering soldiers and customs’-men, 
filled with poles of extraordinary altitude ;|have put on their uniform, and protect the 
and, if you only look at the staple of the soil | dwellers on each side of the frontier, exactly 
that is id bare on the sides of the ditches,| as the wolf protects the sheep ; still, on the 
you will see that it has within it the elements | border-land, caution is advisable, and it is 
wherewith to make the ** bine” mount to the! pleasanter to walk with a trusty guide or 
top. The national taste in domestic pets is companion, or even to join a dowanier on his 
already but too frequently revealed by blinded | cruise after errant and flitting scamps, than 
chaffinches chanting their lively but brief | to wander alone in single blessedness. Your 
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passport, or other satisfactory documents in 
your pocket, may happen to be serviceable, 
should any doubt by chance arise touching your 
own presentability. 

The foot of the Mount is soon attained, and 
an easy climb suffices to reach the top. 
What a glorious prospect! Lovelier even 
than that from Cassel itself; one of those 
scenes to which you return delighted, after 
Alps and Apennines have tired you to death. 
But view-hunting is not our main purpose 
to-day. Something more serious stands full 
in view. In spite of the cheerful noontide 
and the luxurious landscape — perhaps in 
consequence of them —half a word now 
spoken apropos would fill ny foolish eyes with 
tears. At the northern extremity of the 
Mont des Cat, stands the plain but extensive 
building of brick, simply roofed with tiles 
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and slate, to which my slow but decided og oa 


are directed, even were there danger to 
feared within those walls. To visit that in an 
idle mood would betray an utter want of 
thought and feeling. 

For, think what a convent of Trappists is! 
A home sheltering eight-and-forty men as 
com pletel 
can be without actual suicide. Their pro- 
fession there is a suicide of the heart, which 
in some Cases may perhaps have prevented a 
suicide of the hody. Many people, on hearing 
a narrative of fuct, will ask, ‘* How can such 
things be'’’ There, in that corner, is the 
entrance door, with the little barred wicket 
in the centre. Overhead is legibly inscribed 
the motto, Ecce elongavi fugiens, et mansi in 
solitudine ; ** Behold, I have fled far away, 
and have remained in solitude.” By the side 
of the door hangs a slight bell-chain, whose 
handle is an iron cross. I have carelessl 
tuken the cross in my gloved left hand. It 
is not thus, but with both hands, and firmly, 
that a sincere noviciate must be entered 
upon. 

The wicket opens,and a monk’s face ap- 
pears. On stating that [ wish to visit the 
convent, the door itself tarns on its hinges. 
In reply to my bow of salutation, the cowl i 
thrown back from the close-cropped head ; and 
a feeble, halfdead, smothered voice which 
issues from the lips of the porter-monk in- 
forms me that, if I will return in an hour, 
my request shall be granted, with the per- 
mission of the Superior. 

On the summit of the Mont des Cats an 
hour on a fine morning is easily whiled away. 
One of my passing fancies is to guess what 
sort of impression the unremitting bursts of 
nightingale’s song must make the lis- 
tening monks. Or, do they not listen? Do 
they stop, perforce, their ears to these s 
tide accents of joy and love? y- 
They have swallowed their bitter ht, 
refusing to taste all else that is to 








dead to worldly things as they | 


ng-| i 
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them. They have set off on a 
only termination is death. All 
side to them is nothing. 

And yet, but for this unusual and oppres- 
sive presence, there lies within the range of 
vision enough to delight the eye and interest 
the heart. Lovely Race, rich Hainault, 
with mill-crowned heights and inexhaustibly 
fertile plains! There is enough even to cloy 
the sight, were it possible for such things to 
weary us. And, as for towns to dot the 
landscape, there lies Poperingues, the metrop- 
olis of hops; there Ypres, and Courtrai, and 
Menin, and Cassel, once a promontory ; but 
mere names are an unknown language (in 
spite of the authority of epic poets) to those 
who cannot form to themselves in some way 
the image of the reality. 

The hour's delay is at an end. This time 
the cross is boldly clutched with the right 
hand. Four be: , women and boys, are 
standing at the ee: which is soon opened, 
after an inspection at the wicket. To two of 
the rs the porter gives morsels of food ; 

robably cheese, slightiy wrapped ig paper. 

eir smallness suggests that they must be 
remnants of personal self-denial, rather than 
doles from the convent itself. The pittance 
is so thankfully received, that, having four 
sous in my pocket, I extract them and dis- 
tribute to each beggar one. The last woman 
kisses the palm er hand before receiving 
hers, and utters the Flemish word for thanks. 
Iam admitted into a little low porch, in 
which stands a green garden-seat. The door 
is locked on the world outside, and I am 
shown into a small waiting parlor furnished 
with four chairs, a table, a glass-case of ro- 
saries, crosses and medals, apparently for 
sale, and a lithograph or two of holy men 
de . Three very hats and three 
walking-canes hint that the superior is re- 
ceiving a visit. I am left alone for a few 
minutes, when the porter returns with the 
announcement that my request is granted. 
If I require sebestonse’ Uplate returning, 
that shall be prepared while I am looking 
over the establishment. 

We begin to enter the heart of the build- 
ing by passing through two doors that are 
opened with a key ing from a strap at- 
tached to the monk’s leathern girdle. M 
guide is one of the Sep on ait wie, anak ae 
those eight-and-forty men, are allowed the 
sweet of speech, and that only so far 
a on oes of his office demand. Of the 


th, whose 
'y the way- 


are furbidden by their vows ever to 


utter a syllable. They may all address the 
Superior 


on proper occasion. When at work 
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they may say a needful word to the servant 
or the farmer, or even whisper into the ear 
of a brother; but all conversation amongst 
themselves, or anything approaching to it, is 
equally contrary to tie spirit and the rule of 
the order. The porter, tarning towards me 
as we entered the passage, suid — in a voice 
which had hardly a tone — that if I had any- 
thing further to mention, I had better do so 
now, as within the house silence must be ob- 
served. Afterwards, in the courts and in the 
garden, we could again resume our chat. 
While proceeding, a door opened into the 
, and a monk with a wooden leg, com- 
ing out, bowed to me without turning in my 
direction, but with a smile and a half-glance 
of his eye; and immediately went on his 
way. On entering a room at the end of the 
passage (which had to be unlocked), the oc- 
cupant bowed with the same half-side-glance, 
continued his — of folding linen 
vestments exactly as if no one were present. 
I left. He responded to my parting bow 
without lodking or even turning aside, and 
the door was fastened again upon him. He 
had himself unlocked it again for a moment ; 
and therefore, though loc in, he was not 
confined there. he next apartment was 
what, in any other establishment, would be 
styled a drawing-room. A bench ran round 
it against the wall, and along its whole course 
there were shelves containing a few volumes ; 
which were, without any doubt, books of de- 
votion. At the upper end were raised seats 
for the abbot and the prior. Of cushions, 
carpet, or other means of ease, not the slight- 
est shadow was perceptible. The dining- 
room, or refectory, was arranged with equal 
simplicity. At the upper the same dig- 
pitaries were located upon a slightly elevated 
dais ; while around, plain wooden tables un- 
covered by a cloth stood before seats like 
those in the drawing-room. The place of 
each monk was marked by a mug, a pot, and 
a water-jug, fashioned of coarse glazed earth- 
enware ; and, upon the napkin, containing a 
wooden spoon 
lay a wooden label bearing the conventual 
name of the owner. 


Every T 
to be kno 





and fork with a clasp-knife, 
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fish, eggs, butter and poultry, are utterly in- 
terdicted viands. “Their diet consists of bread, 
cheese, vegetables and fruits, which they cul- 
tivate in their own girden. Cherries, pears, 
strawberries and carrants, are produced in 
abundance. Their drink is water, and a pint 
of good light beer at each meal, or two pints 
a day, None of the Trappists whom I saw 
appeared the worse or the weaker for this ab- 
stemious regimen. During meals, one of the 
community reads aloud some edifying book 
from a pulpit in the dining-room. 

The dormitory is up stairs. It is a large 
airy apartment, fitted up with a series of 
wooden cabins in the centre, leaving a pas- 
sage all round. Over each cabin is ticketed 
the adopted name of the occupant, and the 
entrance to each is veiled by a screen of ean- 
vas, which is drawn aside in the day-time for 
ventilation’s sake. Each bed-place contains 
simply a mattress, a blanket, and a coverlid ; 
sheets are not thought necessary. ‘The monks 
retire to rest without undressing, and sleep 
exactly as they are attired in the day, in or- 
der, I was told, to be able to rise more quickly 
at the r ‘hour of waking. They go to 
bed at eight o'clock, and get up ordinarily at 
two in the morning ; on Sundays at one, and 
on féte days at midnight; to perform the 
eee religious exercises. To make up 
vr this scanty allowance of slumber, they are 
allowed, during summer and while working 
hard, an hour’s repose in the middle of the 
day. A large bell and a powerful rattle 
hanging close to the dormitory are evidently 

to give the 7 when the moment for 
rising arrives. Their dress consists of a 
coarse brown cassock with a puinted hood, an 
under-garment, breeches, cloth stockings, 
and ae shoes. In these habiliments they 
are buried after death, without being laid in 
any coffin; that posthumous luxury a 

considered an unnecessary vanity: the h 
is merely drawn over the face, and the earth 
is then shovelled in over the body. What- 
ever may have been the discipline of other 
convents in former times, it is not true here 
and now that ev ist monk 
e ceme- 


—_— at the foot of an artificial mound, 


that Brother Gregorius, converted (not burn) 
on such a day, died on such a day ; and that 


is all. 
garden is beautifully cultivated and a 
It is vurrounded with @ 
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pose of concealment. The monks make no 
secret of their pursuits and labors; but each 
goes on with his allotted task, quite uncon- 
scious of observation, like Robinson Crusoe 
at work upon his island. There is a bee- 
house in the garden, tolerably well stocked 
with hives ; alittle honey now and then being 
among the permitted luxuries. 

The rules of silence within the house, and 
also, I confess, a certain oppressive feeling, 
prevented anything like a flow of talk; but in 
the course of our rounds [ learnt that there 
are no Englishmen, Italians, or Germans in 
the convent. The majority of the inmates 
are Flemish; the aan French. There 
seemed to be no remembrance of the rumored 


retreat hither of Ambrogetti, the opera singer, | food 


and no disposition to conceal the fact, if it 
had really occurred. As there are ten or a 
dozen other Trappist convents in France, the 
famous personator of Don Giovanni may have 
betaken himself to one of those. There are 
monks here who can neither read nor write ; 
but very few— not more than two or three ; 
and, as the number the establishment will 
accommodate is now nearly complete, the 
Superior is unusually particular about the 
novices whom he admits. Desertion, after 
the profession is fully made, has occurred but 
very rarely indeed. ‘There is no law or force 
to compel a man to stay against his wishes. 
Nothing but his conscience binds him there. 
And, asa me of probation (sometimes two) 
elapses before he takes the vow, a candidate 
has sufficient time to know his own mind. 


When this was stated, I thought the delay 
sufficient ; but, upon consideration, it rr 


is not. A twelvemonth is not long enou 

for a man of strong feelings to recover from 
the impulses of disappointed love, thwarted 
ambition, wounded pride, excessive remorse, 
or temporary religious melancholy, which 
may perhaps have had its root in bodily and 
transient causes. A deliverance from the 
sway of the impelling motive, fullowed by a 
return to an ordinary state of mind, and the 
subsequent regret, when all was over, at 
having taken such a dreary and irrevocable 
step, must be terrible torture to those who 
suffer it. Escape would not be easy for an 
individual clad in so remarkable a dress, 
without money to aid his flight, and sur- 
rounded by a population to whose strong 
religious feelings such an act of apostasy 
would be particularly repulsive. It would 
be hard also to learn exactly what measures 
of restraint the Superior might think fit to 
exercise towards any member of the society 
who might be justly suspected of meditating 
evasion. But the face of not one Trappist 
whom I saw hore the slightest mark of discon- 
tent. Several were strong, young, good-look- 
ing men; and I could not help contemplating 
with awe the fearful nature of the thirty or 
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forty years which they still might have before 
them to live. 

Farm buildings are attached to the monas- 
tery of the Mont des Cats. There are stables, 
cow-houses, granaries ; all which the monks 
manage themselves. No women are ever ad- 
mitted: they milk their own cows and make 
their own butter, consuming the permitted 
portion of the produce, and selling the remain- 
der, when it does not happen to be required 
for the entertainment of strangers. There is 
a blacksmith’s forge, a brewery where they 
brew their own beer, and a carpenter’s shop 
in which all sorts of useful things are made. 
A court-yard is well stocked with cocks and 
hens, although their produce is forbidden 

I was surprised to see a pair of ma 
fowl strutting before the eyes of the silent 
ascetics. It was almost with worldly glee 
and complacency that my Trappist guide told 
me to remark what a magnificent show the 
most beautiful of birds was making with his 
erected tail. 

On application made and permission grant- 
ed, strangers (females of course excepted) are 
not only allowed to enter the convent, but are 
boarded and lodged there for several days, 
much in the style of Mont St. Bernard, if 
they choose to remain and conform to stated 
rules. ‘Their diet is not restricted to that of 
the monks. An artist might find it worth 
his while to linger on the Mont des Cats for a 
week or so. No charge is made for the enter- 
tainment ; but, on departing, every one leaves 
what he thinks a just payment, according to 
his means, for the time he has stayed there, 
and the articles which he and his have con- 
sumed ; for he may bring horses if he choose. 

After seeing the things to which I was 
taken, without requesting to be introduced to 
more, I was finally conducted to the strangers’ 
eating-room, a small apartment very like the 
parlor. A wholesome repast was soon before 
me, consisting of a soupe maigre of sorrel and 
bread (it was Friday), cheese, an excellent 
omelette, haricots stewed in milk, good brown 
bread, butter, and a large decanter of beer ; 
the same which serves the monks for their 
beverage, and which does no little credit to 
their brewer. The monk who waited upon 
me was one of the few permitted to speak.’ 
He was a young man not more than thirty, 
with a pleasant, open countenanec, though 
disfigured by the small pox and discolored 
teeth. He blushed as he uttered his saluta- 
tion of “ Monsieur!” but in an instant we 
were perfectly at ease. He had fully taken 
the vows of his order ; but his manner was 
cheerful, and no sign of unhappiness was 
apparent. Among other things, on my men- 
tioning the struggles people have to go through 
with in the world, and the benefit which they 
often may and do derive from them ; he re- 
plied that they too in the convent had to 
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struggle in their way, and that the grace of 
God was all-sufficient. 

There are two points in respect to which I 
had been prejudiced against the Trappists. I 
had been told, in the first place, that they 
reeked with dirt; yet, that everything at the 
Mont des Cats was clean, except the Trappists 
themselves. It might have been remem- 
bered that personal uncleanliness would only 
be a consistent habit in those who devote 
themselves to a life of mortification. Visitors 
have no right to complain, seeing that their 

resence is not invited, but simply tolerated. 

ut, of the ‘Trappists whom I saw myself, I 
should say that they were neither clean nor 
dirty. Many common soldiers and workmen, 
if inspected, would probably suffer by com- 
parison with them. I dare say they do not 
often wash, but that does not prevent them 
from wiping now and then ; like the charm- 
ing actress who, to preserve the delicate sym- 
metry of her feet, would never allow water to 
touch them, but only had them scraped a 
little now and then. Their inner garment is 
changed once a fortnight, and none of their 
stockings had a dirty look. 

Secondly, I had heard that the great 
majority of the Trappists bore on their counte- 
nance the mark of stupidity ; that there were 
not more than three or four of the number 
who could be taken to be clever men. But 
here I must think that outside show had been 
misinterpreted. ‘The monks have the air of 
men possessed with a fixed idea. But a fixed 
idea 1s no proof of stupidity. Some of the 
important events in the world's history have 
been brought about by men with fixed ideas ; 
although not, it must be owned, by ideas 
fixed unchangeably within the four walls of a 
monastery. The demeanor of the Trappists 
is that of persons who wish to avoid all com- 
munication —that is their rule, their insanity. 
The silent members never look you in the 
face. They rather turn their head aside. 
They treat any intruding visitor just as if he 
did not exist. While I was in the dormitory, 
a young monk chanced to pass through it. 
His face and gait could not have been more 
impassive had the apartment been perfectly 
empty. In the court, two monks were sawin 
atree. The lower one had his back turne 
towards me; but the top-sawyer—a fine 
strong man who stood full erect before my 
view — regarded me no more than a withered 
leaf which the wind might drift beneath his 
feet in the deepest glade of a lonely forest. 
Another, measuring a piece of timber, was 
equally absorbed in his own proper business. 
The same also in the blacksmith’s shop. The 
monk there (who was aided by a boy from the 
village) continued his work with exactly the 
same air as if no stranger had entered the door. 
Coldness and abstraction assumed in obedience 
toa supposed duty, have been mistaken for 





weakness of intellect. Upon occasion, this 
— mode of behavior is pushed to an in- 
credible extreme. A monk now living on the 
Mont des Cats was once working in a wood 
close by; his father had watched for him, 
and came to the spot to look once more upon 
the son who was lost to his affections. But 
his salutation was left unnoticed. The monk, 
gazing upon empty air, continued his occupa- 
tion, and remained obstinately unconscious of 
the presence of his parent. After another 
vain attempt, the father gave it up and 
departed, weeping bitterly. The father is 
now dead, But if,as is possible, the son had 
been driven to take the vows in consequence 
of any harsh over-exertion of paternal author- 
ity, how severe must have been the final pun- 
ishment ! 

The Trappists derive their name from the 
Abbey of a Trappe, which is situated four 
leagues from Mortagne, in Perche, on the 
southern borders of Normandy. It was 
founded by one of the Counts of Perche in the 
year one thousand one hundred and forty, 
during the pontificate of Innocent the Second 
and the reign of Louis the Seventh. La Trap 
was at first celebrated for the holiness of its 
early devotees, bat they fell away sadly from 
their strict profession. The abbey was sev- 
eral times plundered by the English during 
the terrible wars of the time. The monks 
had the courage to remain for a while; but 
the continuance of the peril compelled them to 
leave. On the conclusion of peace they 
returned to their monastery, but with the 
relaxed ideas which they had acquired in the 
world. In one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-two the Abbé de Rancé, converted — 
after the sudden death of Madame de Mont- 
bazon, of whom he was the favored lover — in- 
troduced the most austere reforms into the 
monastery of La Trappe. The lives of De 
Rancé written by his partisans and by gross 
flatterers of Louis the Fourteenth are such un- 
satisfactory reading, that no dependence can 
be placed upon them. He died in one thou- 
sand seven hundred, at the age of seventy-four; 
after having abdicated his charge, and wish- 
ing to resume it. His whole career is full of - 
inconsistencies. He translated Anacreon, 
and then became the instrument of enforcing 
the most austere discipline. 

And who are the men who voluntarily join 
the Trappists of the Mont des Cats and else- 
where! “Hither retreat,’’ says the Ency- 
clopédie, ‘‘ those who have committed secret 
crimes, remorse for which torments their 
heart ; those who are troubled with melan- 
choly and religious vapors ; those who have 
forgotten that God is the most merciful of 
fathers, and who only behold in him the most 
cruel of tyrants ; those who reduce to nothin 
the su‘ferings, the death, and the passion c 
Jesus Christ, and who only regard religion in 
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its most fearful and terribl: point of view.” 
A friend stated to me that many are devout- 
minded Flamands, who have been crossed in 
love or thwarted in something which they 
think necessary to their happiness, and who 
then, in the bitterness of their wounded feel- 
ings, cast themselves into the convent for 
life. Others, who feel within themselves 
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something discordant with, and anomalistic 
to, the every-day world. The problem is not 
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| very easy to solve, and no one solution will 


apply to all cases. So we will refrain from 
discussing the difficult question propounded 
by the youth : 
What is life, and which the way? 
“To be, or not to be, a Trappist?”’ was of 
course one of the grave interrogatories ; 


To which the hoary sage replied, 
* Come, my lad, and drink some beer.”’ 





From Punch. 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 
AS THEY SHOULD BE WRITTEN FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


A uistory of England for young ladies re- 
mains yet to be written. The usual ingredients 
of a reign cannot be interesting to the youthful 
female mind. Battles, with the number of killed 
and wounded ; party feuds, with the names of 
the ministers who succeed one another in place ; 
the slow march of public events, and the men 
who march slowly with them ; the eternal round 
of diplomatic and political relations — which, as 
they never marry, are the last relations a lady 
cares for; these, we say, are not exactly the 
subjects that would engage the sympathies or 
the attention of a young girl. What romance, 
what possible interest is there in any one of 
them? No! we would change all that, and have 
our English History written in a style popular, 
easy, and graceful, and alluding only to such 
subjects as ladies understand, or can best appre- 
ciate. 

Our proposal, however, will be at once appar- 
ent by the nature of the following questions, 
which we have extracted from a history supposed 
to be written according to our sensible plan : — 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS FOR LADIES. 


TAKEN PRINCIPALLY FROM THE REIGN OF QUEEN 


VICTORIA. 

What do you mean by the ‘* Crush-Room of 
the Opera ;’’ and why is it so called ? 

When did gigot sleeves go out of fashion, and 
did such sleeves have anything to do with the 
popular French phrase of ‘* Revenons @ nos 
Moutons ?”’ 

What do you mean by ‘‘ Crochet Work ?’’ and 
can you set the pattern for ladies of ‘* How to make 
& purse for your brother ?”’ 

Who edited the ‘* Book of Beauty ?”’ and men- 
tion a few of the aristocratic names whose por- 
traits have had the honor of appearing in its 
spendid pages. 

Can you describe the habits and haunts of the 
*« Swedish Nightingale ?’’ and can you mention 
the highest note it ever reached, and also why it 
sang in a Haymarket? 

State the name of the ‘‘ Bohemian nobleman’’ 
who first brought over thé Polka to England. 

In what year of Victoria’s reign was the cele- 
brated Bul Costumé given at Buckingham Pal- 
ace? and describe the dress that her majesty 
wore on that interesting occasion. 





Give the names of the principal singers who 
distinguished themselves at the two Italian 
Operas during the rival administration of Gye 
and Lumley, and describe tlie nature of the fend 
that existed between those two great men. 

Give a description of ** Pop goes the Weasel,’’ 
and state all you know abont the ‘* Weasel,’’ 
and what was the origin of his going ‘* Pop.’’ 

Who succeeded Wigan in the Corsican Broth- 
ers? 

Mention the names of the principal watering- 
places, and say which was considered the more 
fashionable of the two— Margate, or Graves- 
end? 

When did flounces come into fashion? and state 
the lowest and the highest number a lady could 
wear. 

Describe the position of Chiswick —and give 
a short account of its gardens, and the Fetes that 
were held there every year. 

What were the duties of the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber, and in what respects did they differ 
from the Maids of Honor at Richmond ? 

Mention the names of the most delicious novels 
that were published between the years 1840 and 
18538, and name the character and scene that 
pleased you the most. 

Whose gloves do you consider were the best ? 

What was the last elopement that created any 
sensation at Gretna Green ? 

State who was Jullien ; also, whether he had 
anything to do with the soup that bears his cele- 
brated name. 





The Apocalypse ils own Iuterpreter, by the 
application of a Sound and Ancient Rule for the 
Interpreting of Holy Scripture; to which is 
added a short Series of Dissertations on Symboli- 
cal Prophecy, its Nature and Design. By the 
Venerable James W. Forster, LL. D., Archdeacon 
of Aghadoe, &c. 


The subject of this volume m’litates against 
lengthened notice, even if the treatment were of 
a more attractive character than itis. The lead- 
ing idea of Dr. Forster is that the ‘* sealed book 
is the book of the church ; the seven seals suc- 
cessively show the general state of the church’’ 
from the promulgation to the consummation of 
Christianity. The “ trumpets’’ show the suc- 
cessive judgments on Secular or Imperial Rome ; 
the ‘‘ vials’? on Ecclesiastical or Papal or Ma- 
hometan Rome — by Mahometan Rome Dr: Fors- 
ter meaning Constantinople, which ‘ was styled 
Nova Roma.’’ — Spectator. 



































From Hogg’s Instructor. 
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WE now give a brief sketch of the life and 
works of a man who stands out preéminent, 
in the present day, as an example of what can 
be accomplished in the walks of science by 
unaided genius, Born in humble station in 
life, he possessed not the advantages that 
wealth and birth confer ; but, by the powers 
of his mind, joined to a persevering industry, 
he has obtained a position in the scientific 
world which any nan might justly be proud 
to acquire ; and which others, with fur great- 
er advantages, have sought in vain. He is not 
only honored by all ranks in his own coun- 
try, but has acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion; and such is the modest and kindly way 
in which he has always given utterance to his 
views, that he has attained that honorable 
but rure position, when even those with whose 
opinions it has beerl his lot to come into col- 
lision, cannot find it in their hearts to say one 
word against him. Surely the career of such 
a man is one that will be read with interest by 
every lover of science ; and his example can- 
not fail to stir up a spirit of noble emulation 
and determined perseverance in the breast 
of many a one who is now in silence pursuing 
his way, amidst many disadvantages, as a 
humble votary of science. 

It was in the good old town of Lancaster 
that Richard Owen was born; and there he 
passed his early years. While still a youth 
he commenced the study of surgery, and pur- 
sued it with considerable ardor; not, howev- 
er, from any love which he then had for such 
a study, but because that course appeared to 
him the only one by which he should be able 
to follow a seafaring life, which was the dar- 
ling wish of his heart ; fur at that time a pref- 
erence was always given, in the navy, to 
sara who had studied this subject. He had 
been a midshipman on board a ship-of-war, 
but at the close of the American struggle had 
been — to return home ; and then it was 
that he devoted himself to the study of sur- 
gery, and served under the surgeon to the 
county jail at Lancaster. In 1824, Owen ma- 
triculated at Edinburgh ; and there, under the 
tuition of Dr. Barclay, he soon displayed a 
decided love for comparative anatomy. The 
next year he removed to St. Bartholomew's 
Ilospital, in London, where he speedily distin- 
guished himself as a very promising anatomist, 
and attracted the notice of the celebrated 
Abernethy, who was then lecturing at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s; and he soon made young Owen 
one of the dissectors for his lectures. 

Even here, however, a fondness for the sea 
was still his ruling passion ; and he applied 
for and obtained the office of assistant-surgeon 
in the navy. But, when he went to bid his 
instructor farewell, the good old man, in his 
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own rough and eccentric way, manifested his 
affection for his young pupil, and his unwil- 
lingness that science should lose his services. 
When he mentioned that he was going to sea, 
Abernethy bluntly replied, ‘‘ that he had bet- 
ter go to the devid atonce.”’ By his re 
sentations and advice, Owen was induced to 
abandon his intention, and to accept a situa- 
tion at the Royal College of Surgeons, of 
which he had been admitted a member in 
1826. Abernethy procured for him the ap- 
pointment to assist Mr. Clift, who was then 
conservator of the museum of the college, in 
drawing up a catalogue of the Hungarian 
specimens, and upon this employment he en- 
tered in 1827, at a salary of £80 a year. He 
assisted Mr. Clift in preparing the Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Pathological Specimens, and 
that of the Monsters nd Malformations. 
which were published in three quarto vol- 
umes, Some time after this he was made 
joint- conservator with Mr. Clift, whose daugh- 
ter he married ; and, in 1835, was appointed 
Hunterian Professor to the college. His: 
father-in-law being a near relative.to John 
Hunter, Mr. Owen became by this marriage 
a member of the Hunterian family ; by which’ 
the charge and completion of the museum has 
fallen into the hands of one of the family of 
its great founder. Thus was this ees | 
oung man rescued from the sea, and ‘placed: 
in that very position where he would have 
the most abundant scope for the development 
of those talents which ace since won for him 
the highest renown. 
Since Mr. Owen has been conservator of 
the museum, it has heen wonderfully im- 
ved in practical value. It was by the 
abors of that extraordinary man, John Hun- 
ter, that the collection of anatomical: and 
physiological specimens in this museum was 
made ; and no one can inspect it, even in the 
most cursory manner,.without being struck 
with surprise that so Herculean a task should 
have been accomplished by any one man, as 
that which such a collection must have proved ;- 
especially when the tedious and elaborate dis- 
sections which most of those specimens in- 
volved are taken into account. The great 
work of Mr. Owen, in reference to this col- 
lection, has been the preparation of the De~ 
scriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of the’ 
Physiological Series of Specimens. This work, 
extending to five quarto volumes, and giving 
a description of nearly 4000 Hunterian speci- 
mens, ides the large number of recent 
additions, was a work absolutely necessary 
befre the collection could be practically 
useful to others. Hunter had himself habitu- 
ally trusted to memory for the history of tlie 
individual specimens; and it was not till 
near the close of his life, when he felt the 
powers of his hitherto retentive memory be- 
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ginning to fail, that he became fully alive to 
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the ~~ of their being completely cat- 
alogued. To compile an efficient cctaagie, 
was the omer oe object he aimed to accom- 
plish in the closing period of his life, and 
under his superintendence a MS. a 
was commenced ; but it devolyed upon Mr. 
Owen to complete the work. This he has 
done in a manner which reflects the highest 
eredit upon himself, and upon the council of 
the college under whose auspices it was 
effected. It is by no means a mere dry list 
of names or of curt descriptions; but con- 
tains a full account of everything that is in- 
teresting or important in the history of the 
various specimens. It is a work that affords 
to the student a large amount of valuable in- 
formation, and unfolds to him much of the 
philosophy of the science of comparative anat- 
omy ; and, even to the casual visitor, is a 
most interesting companion in his progress 
through the museum. ‘This catalogue is 
founded on the MS. lectures of Hunter and 
the notes of his dissections, on the MS. cata- 

e already in part produced, and on the 
original researches of Mr. Owen himself. In 
its preparation, great difficulty was experi- 
enced in consequence of a large portion of 
Hunter’s ren having been committed to 
the flames by his executor, Sir Everard Home ; 
whence it happened that a. vast number of 
the specimens were found to be altogether 
undescribed and even unnamed, so that very 
many dissections were required to be mude 
befure the specimens could be catalogued, or 
their accuracy in many instances relied on. 
Many important specimens have been added 
by Mr. Owen from time to time; and: thas, 
under his fostering care, this fine collection 
-~ continually become more and more com- 

ete. 

. Almost wholly through the labors of Mr. 
Owen a new department of the museum has 
grown into importance, ‘This is the depart- 
- ment of osteology ; at which he has labored 


with untiring zeal, until it has become the. 


noblest collection of osteological specimens in 
the world. He has also contributed largely 
to the department of specimens in illustration 
of natural history; and has prepared cata- 
logues descriptive of these, and also of the 
specimens in fossil osteology. Both these 
are works of great value, and involved con- 
siderable labor; but his description of the 
fossil remains of mammalia and birds in the 
museum is in particular a work of great sci- 
entific value, containing a large amount of 
matter of the greatest interest in the science 
of tol 
. We have 
in behalf of this museum, because it is in 
connection with this that most of his works 
have been executed. It is here that those 
specimens are placed by which he gained re- 
nown. Here he has shown himself a worthy 


welt thus long upon his labors 
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successor of John Hunter, and has gained for 
himself a name which will go down to pos- 
terity coupled with that of his great fore-ran- 
ner, as one of the founders of that noble 
collection. 

It was whilst Mr. Owen was assistant con- 
servator to the museum, that the celebrated 
specimen of the pearly nautilus (Nautilus 
pompilius, Linn.) was presented to the Royal 
College of Surgeons by Sir Edward Belcher. 
This was the first specimen that had ever 
been brought to Europe; and it, therefore, 
became an object of great interest. Mr. Owen 
was commissioned by the council of the col- 
lege to prepare a description of the animal, 
and this is his first published work. Both 
the pearly and paper nautilus were known to 
the ancients as far back as the time of Aris- 
totle ; but the notions they formed of their 
habits were altogether incorrect. Our read- 
ers will — now need to be told that the 
appearance of the nautilus, as with spreading 
sails and delicate oars it was wafted along 
upon the surface of the deep, and which is 
said to have given rise to the idea of a vessel, 
is no more than a poetic fiction; and that the 
animal crawls along at the bottom of the 
water, or moves through it backwards, after 
the manner of other cephalopods, and never 
swims upon its surface. ‘The shell of the 

arly nautilus has long been common enough 
in this country; but the animal itself had 
never been seen by the moderns until the 
present specimen was captured in 1829, in 
the South Seas, near the island of Erromanga. 
This arises from the habits of the animal jn 
frequenting the depths of the ocean, and sel- 
dom appearing at the surface; but in the 

resent instance the animal seems to have 
en surprised in its sleep. Mr. Owen de- 
tailed the anatomy of this creature, and illus- 
trated it with beautiful drawings, in a manner 
which gave indications of his great anatomi- 
cal powers, He was also entrusted with the 
preparation of a memoir on the skeleton of an 
extinct gigantic sloth which had been discov- 
ered near Buenos Ayres in 1841. From the 
position in which it was found, it appeared 
to have been buried alive in one of the recent 
logical formations. It was brought to 

gland, and purchased by the college for 300 

uineas; and here, under the care of Mr. 

wen, its fragile bones were put together, 
and it now forms one of the most remarkable 
objects in the museum of the college. It 
stands at least nine feet in height, though the 
extreme length of the largest existing specics 
is not more than two. e memoir contains 
a very complete review of the osteology of 
the various megatherioid animals, which, as 
is generally known, are peculiar to America ; 
such as the megatherjum, megalonyx, and 
sloths, Mr. Owen believes that there were 
once at least five or six genera of these colos- 
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sal creatures inhabiting America, all of which 
are now extinct. Previous to the arrival of 
this gigantic fossil, Mr. Owen had gained 
great renown from the results of an examina- 
tion by him of a number of fossil bones col- 
lected by Mr. Darwin in Patagonia and La 
Plata, which belonged to animals of the or- 
ders Edentata and Pachydermata. An account 
of these was afterwards published under the 
patronage of government in a work on the 
voyage of H.M.S. Beagle. Among these 
were bones of two extinct animals, which the 
peculiar as and practical skill of Mr. Owen 
enabled him to refar to their proper place in 
the scale of existing animals, though of one, 
the Macrauchenia patagonica, he was only 
furnished with a few bones of the trunk and 
extremities ; without a fragment of a tooth, 
or of the skull, to serve as a guide to its posi- 
tion in the zoological scale, For these im- 
portant contributions to the science of Palz- 
ontology the Wollaston gold medal was, in 
1838, awarded to the professor by the Geolog- 
ical Society ; and, on its delivery, he was 
highly complimented upon his important ser- 
vices by the Rev. Mr. Whewell, the president 
of the society. 

Tn 1835, Mr. Owen was emee by the 
council of the college to the office of Hunteri- 
an Professor. The splendid anatomical col- 
lection which now bears the name of Hunter, 
and which will stand as the lasting memorial 
of his great skill and untiring zeal in behalf 
of comparative anatomy, was purchased, on 
his death, by Parliament, and transferred to 
the Royal College of Surgeons, on certain 
conditions. One of these was, that a course 
of lectures, not less than twenty-four in num- 
ber, on comparative anatomy, illustrated by 
the preparations in the museum, should be 
given in each year by some member of the 
college. This was the professorship to which 
Mr. Owen was appointed in 1835, and whose 
duties he still continues to perform with dis- 
tinguished success. At the commencement 
of his first course he formed the plan of giv- 
ing such a series of lectures as should enable 
him to go through the entire collection, and 
adequately demonstrate its nature and extent, 
with the view of offering a just tribute to the 
noble labors of its founder. His series of 
lectures occupied six years in delivery ; and 
in them he adopted the same arrangement as 
that which Hunter had employed in the col- 
lection. The specimens are there arran 
according to the development of the different 
organs, commencing with the simplest condi- 
tion in which they occur in the animal king- 
dom, and ascending through all their succes- 
sive es to the most complex. Accordingly, 
Mr. Owen lectured the first. three on the 
comparative anatomy and physiology of the 
Organs of digestion, nutrition, circulation, 
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1840, he lectured on the anatomy of the gen- 
erative organs, and the development of the 
ovum ; afterwards, on the animal functions, 
with the fossil remains of extinct animals ; 
and, lastly, on the nervous system. Thus, in 
the course of six years, he delivered a most 
complete and elaborate course of lectures on 
the sciences, illustrated by this great vollec- 
tion, which could not fail to be of the highest 
utility to those who were privileged with lis- 
tening to them. But.the professor perceived 
that such a course was too long, adequately 
to meet the wants of the students of the cul- 
lege. Few of them had leisure to attend so 
elaborate a course; he accordingly made a 
new arrangement, and, in 1843, gave a course 
on the invertebrate animals, arranged accord- 
ing to their classes, commencing with the 
lowest in the scale. By this means he was 
enabled to compare the various grades of com- 
lexity of the different organs in the same 
~ with one another, and to consider them 
in relation to the nature and powers of the 
entire animal, and also in relation to the pe- . 
culiar conditions under which each animal 
was formed to live. These lectures were 
afterwards published. In 1846, appeared 
another volume of the Hunterian Lectures, on 
the Comparative Anatomy of Fishes. This 
is a very important work ; for in it he first 
announces his profound and original views on 
some of the most difficult and abstruse theo- 
ries in anatomy. 
There had long been a belief that the vari- 
ous parts of the skeleton of any one verte- 
brate animal had their homologues, or corre- 
spondifg parts, in the skeleton of every other ; 
and some splendid theories had been ol 
pounded on this subject_by the great Geoffroy 
at St. Hilaire, oak eee. ut the chief 
error of these anatomists lay in pushing a 
beautiful theory too far, by looking for a 
homologue to every part, which led them into 
strange incongruities in their reasoning ; so 
much so, indeed, that their theories had long 
since been renounced as untenable. But to 
Mr. Owen we are indebted for the: announce- 
ment of a theory on this point, which is at 
once clear and practicable, and which has 
since led to the general recognition of the 
principle of homol He has been enabled 
to point out the distinction between those 
structural elements which are essential to all 
animals of the same type, and those which 


ged | are only destined to serve some special pur- 


pose in individuals. By so doing, he has 
succeeded in discovering the- true principles 
of that law by which nature so beautifully 
and perfectly provides for the various wants 
of every species, by modifications of the orig- 
inal typical structure, rather than byt 
substitution of other parts for any that are 
essential to the type. 





respiration, and excretion, in their order. In 





We shall now notice-some of the. works of 
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Owen, which are less intimately connected 
with his office as Hunterian Professor. The 
first of these is a very elaborate work on 
Odontography, published by him in 1840. It 
is a treatise on the comparative anatomy of 
the teeth in vertebrate animals, their physi- 
cal relations, mode of development, and mi- 
croscopic structure, It was published in two 
handsome quarto volumes, of which one con- 
tains upwards of 160 lithographed plates in 
illustration of the text. The work comprises 
a very complete treatise on the teeth, in 
the three classes of vertebrates which possess 
them, viz., fishes, reptiles, and mammals. It 
possesses little attraction for the unprofes- 
sional reader; but we may illustrate the 
great value of a thorough acquaintance with 
the intimate characters of the teeth by a 
reference to a r on the Structure of 
Fossil Teeth, read by Professor Owen" before 
the British Association, in which, after giv- 
ing a description of the internal organization 
of teeth in the higher mammalia, and the 
various modifications which this structure 
undergoes in the megatherium, ichthyosaurus, 
and in fossil fishes, which he illustrated by 
magnified transverse sections, he deduced 
from them, in a highly instructive and beau- 
tiful manner, the general conclusion that the 
different genera, and probably even species, 
may be distinguished by the internal struct- 
ure of the teeth alone ; so that, when all 
other characters fail, and a complete tooth is 
not to be obtained, identity may be estab- 
lished from even a thin slice of a fossil tooth. 
Such is one of the results which the genius 
of this great man has worked out from his 
investigations concerning the structure of the 
teeth ; and it will serve as a specimen of the 
services he has rendéred in the department 
of Fossil Osteology. It is now no longer 
necessary that a single bone should be dis- 
covered entire in order to be able to distin- 
guish the animal to which it belonged ; bat, 
with regard to all known animals, this may be 
determined from an examination of the mere 
fragment of a tooth. 

r. Owen has likewise contributed two 
other valuable works to this departinent of 
science ; one is ** An Account of the Fossil 
Mammalia and Birds of Great Britain,;’’ 
which was published in one volume octavo in 
4846 ; and the other a ‘ Ilistory of British 
Fossil Reptiles,’ of which only five parts 
have yet appeared. Some time back, the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
- Science had requested Mr. Owen to undertake 
a series of ial researches on the fossil 
remains of Great Britain ; and by the valua- 
ble aid which this association affurded, and 
‘the assistance he derived from many gentle- 


‘men who panes private collections, he 
was enabled to carry out his researches in a 
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‘very complete manner. The result was the 
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publication of the volume referred to, which 
formed one of a series of works in course of 
publication by Mr. Van Voorst, on the Zool- 
ogy of the British Isles. The object of the 
book, as its author modestly asserts, was to 
aid those collectors of fossils in determining 
the nature and value of their acquisitions, to 
whom the larger works on Paleontology, 
Osteology, and Geology, were inaccessible ; 
but this work really takes a much higher po- 
sition, and is indeed one of great interest and 
value even to the readers of those larger 
treatises. It contains a description of every 
species known up to the publication of the 
book. In the introduction he gives a very 
interesting account of the past history of the 
world, and particularly of the land which 
now forms the British Isles ; a history which 
goes back into the remotest ages, and in- 
eludes the whole period of the geological 
changes of this land, and its submersions be- 
neath the waters of the ocean, thus furnish- 
ing us with a system of chronology which 
goes back to a period far anterior to those of 
history or tradition, even to the first dawn of 
life upon our planet. It is exceedingly inter- 
esting to observe how beautifully this history 
is derived from evidence afforded entirely by 
the organic remains which exist in the vyari- 
ous geological strata. 

In 1848, Mr. Owen produced his work on 
the ‘* Archetype and Homologies of the Ver- 
tebrate Skeleton,’”’ in which he embodies the 
results of years of research, the earliest of 
which had been already given in his lectures, 
as Hunterian Professor, on the Osteology uf 
Fishes ; and the latter he had communicated 
in a paper read before the British Association 
in 1846. In this work, which entitles its 
author to the very highest position as a scien- 
tific anatomist, he has given a critical and 
comprehensive history of the opinions that 
have been held on the subject of homologies, 
from the time of the German Professor Oken, 
downwards. He then enters very fully into 
the main subject of the book, the settlement 
of the typical vertebra, and the demonstra- 
tion of the corresponding parts in the differ- 
ent classes of vertebrates. 

The last production of Professor Owen is 
that on ‘* Parthenogenesis, or the Successive 
Production of Procreating Individuals from a 
Single Ovum.” But, besides these, his pub- 
lished works, we have full evidence that his 
labors have been unremitting in the cause of 
science, by the vast number of papers which 
he has read before the various learned socie- 
ties, to which the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, the British Association, the Geolog- 
ical iety, &c., bear ample testimony. 
His life has indeed been one of laborious and 
useful service in behalf of science ; and he 
well deserves the opinion which is now uni- 
versal, ‘‘ That no individual has contributed 
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so much to create and sustain, in this and 
other countries, an elevated taste for anatom- 
ical research as Professor Owen.” But, 
while thus active in the more legitimate 
duties of his profession, he has still found 
time to be of service to the world in other 
ways. He was one of the founders of the 
Microscopical Society, which was established 
in 1840, by the exertions of a few scientific 
men, for the purpose of furthering that im- 
portant branch of science, microscopical 
research. He was the first who occupied the 
presidential chair of this society ; and, at its 
first meeting, communicated a paper on the 
structure of fossil teeth. He was likewise 
one of the commissioners appointed by her 
majesty in 1843 for inquiring into the state 
of large towns and populous districts, with a 
view to active measures being taken to im- 
prove the health of towns. He was a zealous 
member of the commission appointed in 1849 
to make inquiries relating to Smithfield Mar- 
ket, and to the state and management of all 
the. London markets for the sale of meat ; and 
cordially joined in the recommendation for the 
removal of Smithfield. He was the only med- 
ical man on this commission, and personally 
took interest in the inquiry ; and he 
himself gave important evidence as a witness 
on the subject before a select committee of 
the House of Commons. He also manifested 
a deep interest in the objects of the Great 
Exhibition, and heartily labored in its cause. 
He was one of the associate jurors in the 
class for miscellaneous manufactures, and 
was chairman of the jury on vegetable and 
animal substances used in manufactures ; 
and has since delivered one of the lectures on 
the results of the Exhibition, at the house of 
the Society of Arts. 

In thus enumerating the works of Pro- 
fessor Owen, we have only been able to name 
the points upon which his unwearied indus- 
try and singular address have contributed to 
throw light. ‘Thdse who would wish to follow 
out his arguments more completely ure re- 
ferred to his works, and, more particularly, to 
the Hunterian Lectures, and the discourse on 
the Nature of Limbs, which may be: read 
with great interest and profit by any one pos- 
sessing an ordinary acquaintance with ana- 
tomical and physivlogical terms. 

Although Mr. Owen has now gained such 
a position that men of all ranks delight to do 
him honor, this was not always the case. 
He has in his time had to endure the sneers 
of envy and professional prejudice. In the 
delivery of his early lectures he was taunted 
upon their extreme simplicity. It was de- 
c to be a waste of time to listen to his 
simple demonstrations, from which even the 
veriest tyro could learn nothing. He was 
accused of a want of modesty in delivering 
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greatest anatomists ; but surely, if truth is 
to be attained, a man must not be scared from 
the enunciation of his well-digested views by 
the splendor of the names of those who have 
thought otherwise; and all who know Mr. 
Owen will say, that, . there is one virtue he 
possesses in a greater degree than another, it 
is wadeuhtediy thet of nw There was 
also great fault found with him for devotin 
himself so completely to the departments of 
comparative anatomy and fossil osteology, and 
neglecting the more practical study of medi- 
cine; but the advantages of the course he 
adopted have since become so fully apparent, 
and his brilliant discoveries have proved so 
important in their bearings, that no one 
would now venture to blame him. Not only 
in England, but also throughout Europe and 
Ameriea, are his labors held in the highest 
respect. Dr. Harlan, of New Orleans, who 
differed from him in opinion on certain points, 
thus speaks of him : — ‘‘ The observations and 
opinions of Dr. Owen on fossil osteology are 
entitled to the highest respect; placed at the 
head of the richest osteological collection in 
the world, and endowed with a genius which 
peculiarly qualifies him for the successful 
prosecution of his favorite department of sci- 
ence, he has, perhaps, accomplished more for 
its advancement than any other single living 
laborer in this attractive field of research.’’ 
It is also extremely gratifying to learn the 
opinion of the great Danish philosopher, 
Oersted — a man who go long, and with such 
distinguished success, labored in the cause 
of science ; who had himself gained a repu- 
tation throughout Europe; and who, in life 
and death, was distinguished by all the hon- 
ors a grateful country could bestow. He has 
spoken of Owen as one of the greatest anat- 
omists the world has produced, and as one on 
whose services it is impossible to set too 
high a value. 
Almost all the learned and scientific socie- 
ties at home feel it an honor to number him 
amongst their fellows or associates; and 
many of the noblest institutions abroad have 
admitted him amongst their honorary mem- 
bers. In 1849, he was elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Royal —— of Sci- 
ences at Madrid; and, on the death of 
Oersted, the King of Prussia marked his 
sense of Mr, Owen’s important services by 
making him a Chevalier of the Order of 
Merit, in the room of the Danish philosopher. 
Not long since, too, her majesty the queen 
confe upon him a distinguished mark of 
her favor, by giving up to his use one of the 
royal residences at Kew, which had become 
vacant by the death of the King of Hanover. 
And well may they thus honor him ; for - 
there is no Englishman in the present day, 
and, perhaps, no foreigner, who has contri 





opinions which ran counter to those of the 





uted so much that is new to the science of 
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comparative anatomy. Setting aside the im- 
portant truths he has developed, there is a 
wonderful originality of thought, a deep phi- 
losophy, which runs through every page of 
his writings, and is manifest in all his lec- 
tures. There is, too, a remarkable thorough- 
ness in all he does; and this is apparent, 
whether we regard him as an investigator, as 
a lecturer, or as a writer. If he examines a 
bone, it is not merely to determine its ordi- 
nary characteristics, but it is to trace those 
characteristics to their most remote conse- 
quences, and to fathom everything that they 
can — influence. Whatever be his sub- 
ject, he will leave no point untouched that 
can in any way contribute to the success of 
what he attempts. He will go to the root of 
the matter, clear away all the objections that 
can be raised, and so thoroughly complete 
every step in the argument, that it is.sure to 
carry conviction with it. Another charac- 
teristic of the man, which even the most su- 
perficial observer cannot fail to notice, is the 
wonderful sagacity which he brings to bear 
upon all the subjects he investigates —a 
sagacity which leads him to make discoveries 
that must appear most startling, and scarcely 
credible, to those who ure not deeply versed 
in comparative anatomy; for it is difficult 
for the uninitiated to understand the force of 
those minute points upon which he lays so 
much stress, or to follow the chain of his 
reasoning. But, as it is with the marvellous 
deductions of astronomy, so it is with those 
of cungentive anatomy, that the unscientific 
can only judge of the truth of the: reasonin 
by the accomplishment of those. remarkab 
predictions that are founded upon them. We 
shall conclude this sketch with a specimen of 
this sagacity, which is most remarkable in its 
character, and which established his reputa- 
tion at home and abroad. 


Some years back there was dug up from 
the soil in New Zealand a fragment of bone, 
scarcely six inches in length, which proved 
to be the shaft of a femur or thigh-bone, 
with both extremities broken off. Having 
been brought. to England, it was given into 


the hands of Professor Owen. It did not 

esent the character of a true fossil, though 
it appeared to have been in the ground a 
long time. The professor subjected it to a 
rigorous examination ; and, after careful con- 
sideration, mounced it to belong to a 
Struthious bird, which he named Dinornis, 
and described as a heavier and more sluggish 
species than the ostrich. ‘This was published 
in 1839 in the transactions of the Zoological 
Society ; and, on the evidence derived from 
this. ent alone, he there declared his 
willin to risk his scientifio reputation 
‘upon the statement he had made. In exam- 
ining the fragment, he says, he found “‘a 
«coarse cancellated structure continued through 
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the whole longitudinal extent of the frag- 
ment ;’’ and further remarks, “ there is no 
bone of a similar size which presents a can-' 
cellous structure so closely resembling that 
of the present bone as does the femur of the 
ostrich; but this structure is interrupted in 
the ostrich at the middle of the shaft, where 
the parietes of the medullary, or rather air- 
cavity, are smooth and unbroken. From this 
difference, I conclude the Struthious bird in- 
dicated by the present fragment to have been 
a heavier and more sluggish species than the 
ostrich ; its femur, and probably its whole 
leg, was shorter and thicker,” 

Three years after this, a letter was sent to 
Dr. Buckland, from one of the church mis- 
sionaries in New Zealand, giving a full ac- 
count of a number of bones, and accompanied 
by specimens. ‘These also were placed in the 
hands of Professor Owen, and proved to be 
the remains of birds of the very same kind as 
that he had described from the single frag- 
ment he had received three years before ; and 
from these, with two or three specimens 
which he had received from Dr. Richardson, 
he was enabled to confirm completely his 
former opinion, and to give a description of 
five distinct species of Dinornis, the smallest 
of —— ogee — size of the 

at bustard, and the largest far surpassing 
the ostrich in stature. The bird hed tos been 
in existence within the memory of any of the 
inhabitants ; but the forty-seven hones that 
were brought over were dug from the super- 
ficial mud forming the banks and beds of 
rivers. From the small chemical change that 
had taken place in these bones, the birds 
must have been in existence at no very remote 
period. 

Professor Owen agrees with Cuvier, that 
a single bone, or even the facet of a bone, 
would often enable the comparative anatomist 
to reconstruct the whole animal, though it 
might be hitherto completely unknown; and 
the Dinornis has afforded him a triumphant 
example of the truth of his principle. By 
naming it a Struthious bird, he in effect de- 
clared it to be wingless. ‘ But,” says the 
professor, “it has appeared strange, and 
almost incredible, to some, that the cancellous 
texture of the shaft of a thigh-bone should 
give, to speak mathematically, the presence 
or absence of wings. But, if the negative 
had been premature or unfounded, a guess 
rather than a demonstration, its fullacy might 
have been exposed by the very next bone of a 
Dinornis transmitted from New Zealand, A 
bird of fight has as many wings as legs; it 
has two humeri as well as two femora, two 
radii as well as two tibiz, two ulnw as well 
as-two fibula ; the humerus and radius are 
generally, and the ulna is always, longer and 
larger than their analogues in the hind ex- 
tremities ; then, also, there are the two dis- 




















tinct al bones, a metacarpus, and charac- 

teristically modificd phalanges. The chances 
were thus greater that the next bone of an 
extremity discovered in the alluvium of New 
Zealand would have been one of the anterior 
members, had these been developed to serve 
as wings in the Dinornis. But what is the 
fact' Eighteen femora, eleven tibiae, and 
six tarso-metatarsi, with two toe-phalanges, 
have been consecutively discovered, but nota 
trace of any part of the osseous frame-work 
of a wing; not a fragment of scapula, of 
humerus, or of the bones of the fore-arm or 
hand.” : 

Such was the wonderful fulfilment of a pre- 
diction, founded entirely on pure reasoning 
upon a mere.fragment of bone ; and any one 
who visits the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London may see fur himself 
this singular fragment, and also gaze on the 
skeleton of the gigantic bird, which has been 
set up from ae bones that proved the truth 
of the professor's remarkable discovery; a 
discovery which has been justly characterized 
by Professor Hitchcock as “the most saga- 
cious and beautiful example of reasoning in 
comparative anatomy that has ever fallen 
under his notice, and one that impresses us 
deeply with the marvellous and yet mathe- 
matically accurate character of that curious 
ecience.”’ 





From Householl Words. 
ELEUSINIA. 


s 

Lines suggested by the Bas-reliefs on the Portland Vase ; 
the figures of which are supposed to be illustrative of the 
Elusiuian Mysteries. 


Buve darkness, as of deep midsummer nights, 
Rolls round this Vase before me ; and I see 
The grand, pale phantoms of an elder time 
Fixed by consummate Art forevermore. 


What naked man is this, that, fearfully, 
Beneath a pillared portico moves on 
Into the glimmering dusk? He, sick at heart 
With the dull shows and wranglings of this life, 
Would pass the magic temple doors, and know 
The faces of the glad Eternal Gods ; 
Would enter the majestic regions lying 
Above the Olympic peaks, and gaze far down 
The dazzling pits of being, and the abyss 
Where suns, and moons, and stars, without an 


end, 

Boil upward like a storm of sparkling dust 
Upon a ceaseless wind. And he would hear 
The swift and glassy spheres, heaven o’er heaven, 
Their nine-fold crystal thunders modulate 

To perfect music and sublime consent, 
In-orbing all things with round harmony. 

Yet, pausing as in doubt and natural fear 

Of what those haunted boundaries may enclose, 
He stands upon the threshold of two worlds, 
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O, floating Love ! white star within the dark ! 
Clear herald of the morning ! lead him on 
Through the long silence and the mystical night 
To where the gods reveal themselves in flame, 
And the great secret of the world lies bare. 

O, beckoning Love ! keep ever on thy path 

With forward wings and backward looks, that he 
May pass unfaltering the severe aspects 

That gloom about the palace-doors of Jove ; 
Ant, entering, may behold, and yet still live, 
The fountain of that elemental Life 

Which is the essence of all forms and modes, 
From the intensest star beyond the sun 

To the dejected worm ; that subtle spirit 

Which from inert, cold matter, summons forth 
The green enchantments of the Spring, and all 
The richness of the harvest. Lead him on 

Past the old satyr visages, whose eyes, 

Forever upward cast, seem ever waiting 

Some revelation of the hidden sense 

Of Heaven’s marmoreal hieroglyph. And thou 
Fair shape of woman, whom the wise snake loves 
To play with (like gray Knowledge twining round 
The eternal youth of Beauty), hold him thus, 
With thy kind hand upon his arm, until 

His doubt and fear have flown, and he perceives 
The inner throbbings of Elysian dawn 
Pulse in the darkness, and the widening day 
Silently open like a golden rose. 


I turn the Vase, and see two watching shapes, 
Female and male, who steadfastly regard, 
With looks that breed a sense of quietness, 

A languid woman sitting on a heap 

Of rugged stones, beneath a large-leaved tree, 

Close by a column ; with one hand upthrown 

Across the head ; the other droopingly 

Holding a drooping torch, whose flame, nigh 
spen 

Falters and faints upon the verge of dusk. 

A waking sleep, at aioe of dreams, 

Holds her in trance ; and all the tide of life 

Is at an ebb. O, melancholy eyes ! 

O, empty eyes, from which the soul has gone 

To see the far-off countries ! still look thus 

Over the wastes of Time, that we may read 

Thy owner’s history written large and fair. 


She, by long fasting and much solitude, 
And by strong aspiration, has attained 

To inward vision of the outward world ; 

Till, down the burning vistas of new sense 
Her spirit, like a taper-dazzled moth, 
Embalms itself in brightness, and is blown 

In gusts of splendor round that central flame, 
Which lights the gross mass of the Universe, 
As clouds are lit with sunrise. She has seen 
The awful sanctities of Birth and Death 

And Resurrection, and the hearts of Te 
“<0, Light, and Love, and Majesty, and Power, 
Whereto my soul has journeyed from afar ! 
The strength of thy perfections drinks me up, 
As drops of feeble rain or feebler dew 

Are caught into the sunbeams! I am drawn 
Into the wind of thy ewift orbit — swung 
Round the vast circle of created forms ; 

A conscious atom in a conscious whole ; 





And hears the voices calling either way. 





A portion of the never-resting scheme.’’ 
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From Household Words. 
DOLLS. 


Dotts are trifles. True ; but are they such 
trifles as to be quite unworthy the notice of 
all except miniature-women of doll-loving 
juvenility? There are the zsthetics of doll- 
making, and there is the mechanical skill to 
which taste gives rise ; and there are national 
and individual idiosyncrasies which they serve 
to bring into play; and there are curious 
branches of commerce to which this doll- 
nursing tendency contributes. Mr. M’Culloch, 
speaking of dolls and other children’s toys, 
says, ‘* How frivolous soever these articles 
may appear in the estimation of superficial 
observers, their manufacture employs hun- 
dreds of hands, and gives tom to many 
families. The greatness of the demand for 
them may be inferred from the circumstance 
that a manufacturer of glass beads and arti- 
cles of that description has received a single 
order for five hundred pounds’ worth of dolls’ 
eyes!”’ It has been since stated that the 
amount was not so large as the sum here 
named, but the proposition generally is indis- 
putable, and we must be cautious how we 
treat trifles too triflingly. 

Aristocracy and democracy find their way 
into the doll world. ‘There are dolls for the 


little lady, and dolls for the little peasant — 
the former made of some material requiring 
taste and tact in its production, the latter 


made of unmistakable wood. The makers 
of delicate dolls are a different set of persons 
from those to whom wooden dolls owe their 
career in the world. Alas for the anatomy‘of 
the wooden doll! Her body has very little 
symmetry, and her legs and arms are little 
better than bits of lath. The maker (gener- 
ally a poor fellow who can hardly keep life 
and soul together by his exertions for his 
feminine friends) will show you piles of bodies, 
arms, and legs, all cut out by himself or the 
members of his family. Competition has 
affected dolls as it has affected things of more 
moment. Once upon a time wooden dolls 
had noses which, if neither strictly Grecian 
nor Roman, were at any rate passable noses, 
apparently fitted for all the purposes to which 
a well-behaved doll’s nose might be supposed 
to be destined; but now the maker hus not 
time to produce a good nose ; he cannot afford 
it; he gives it very little more projection 
from the face than a baby’s nose — which is 
well known to be not only as broad as it is 
long, but generally broader. Unmindful of 
the ces of the female form, the maker 
scruples not to turn the body of his doll in a 
lathe, thus confounding all distinction of 
front and back, right and left. For the 
lower-priced dolls there is only a sort of joint 
by which the legs can be attached to the 
trunk— legs whieh are innocent of calves, 
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insteps, and ankles; but the better varieties, 
besides a little shapable trimming about the 
bust, have symmetrical calves given to their 
legs. A very poor doll —a doll which has to 
work its way in humble life—has wooden 
arms as well as wooden legs; but if the doll 
occupies a higher grade in the social scale, 
the probability is that she has leather arms, 
stuffed with sawdust. The doll-maker must 
be an artist as well as a woodeutter, for he 
has to paint eyes, and eyebrows, and lips, and 
hair— unless indeed the price will enable 
him to use real hair ; in this case he buys the 
leather arms from one sub-manufacturer, and 
real hair wigs or ringlets from another. What 
is the very lowest price at which the very 
humblest doll can be bought at a toy-shop, 
most little girls could say better than we 
ean ; but hundreds of grosses are sold by the 
makers to the shopkeepers at a farthing 
apiece, and we appeal tu the judgment of a 
British public whether much calf or many 
ringlets are to be expected at such a price. 
Some of our manufacturers can boast of hav- 
ing produced-half a million little dolls ina 
ear. The French can sell dressed dolls, 
including bonnet, so low as eightpence per 
dozen, and undressed composition dolls at 
twopence-halfpenny per dozen ! 

But the more ladylike dolls have a wider 
and larger manufacturing importance; they 
are the product of many minds and many 
hands. Like a watch, they have to derive 
one component part from one artist, one from 
a second, one from « third; while the mas- 
ter-hand puts together all the little bits 
which others have made for him. Jane 
Tibbs’ wooden doll has just passed under our 
notice; let us now see what Miss Emily 
Augusta de Swellermode’s doll is made of. 

There is no stern, relentless wooden body to 
this doll. It is made of yielding and manage- 
able calico, stuffed with saw-dust, hair, or 
wool, according to its quality. The maker 
gives out the cut calico and the stuffing ; and 
women and girls are paid so much per dozen 
or per gross for sewing the former and putting 
in the latter. As the doll mounts in price, 
so does the + rg of its figure increase ; 
a more elaborate display of mathematical 
skill being visible in the cutting of the calico, 
and greater liberality in giving plumpness by 
the stuffing. ‘The body-stuffers are not arm or 
leg-stuffers; and thus while the former are 
at work, the latter are also doing their duty 
in the general cause. The arms and legs are 
frequently or perhaps usually made of sheep's 
leather, stuffed with saw-dust if not with 
better material. Little girls would look sad 
to learn what a small fractional part of a 
penny a woman receives for stuffing a pair of 
arms. The head is not made of wood, or of 
stuffed calico, or of stuffed leather ; itis aan 
made by another person while the body an 
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limbs are rising into existence. The head | fine sand and wood ashes, in which they are 
may perchance be made of paper or pasteboard | stirred about with an iron spatula, until the 


mi 


or pa ier maché ; a very general material for | cylindrical bits assume a smooth spherical 
ides dolls, although Miss Emily may 

hear it called a ‘‘ composition” head. The 
inaker has by him a wax model for each kind 
and form of head; from this model he makes 
a mould, and in this mould he fashions im- 


form. When remoyed from the fire, and 
cleared out in the bore, they constitute beads. 

If dolls’ eyes be cheap and common — say 
at about sixpence per dozen pairs — they are 
made of white enamel (glass with a white 


pressions made of a kind of sugar-paper ; a | opaque substance mixed in it), and then have 
gray, grimy, unfeminine sort of face is thus|each a little spot either of blue or of black 


produced ; but when it has been vy | ange’ to them, to convert them into blue 
or 


tinted in flesh-color, and dipped into a bat 


of semi-transparent wax, its beauty becomes 
developed, and we have before us the head of | of po 
a ‘* composition’’ doll. If it be a real bond | still made 
Jide wax-doll, however, there is no such com- 
mon material about it as papier maché ; but 


lack eyes ; but if the doll be a great lady, 
and if the eyes rise to the extravagant price 
nee or fourpence per pair, they are 

of white enamel, but the painting 
is much more artistic; each eye has an iris 
as well as a pupil and a cornea; and the 


into the mould is poured molten wax instead | brilliant black or languishing blue bears a 
of pulpy paper, and a waxen head and throat | resemblance to nature of which the dolls’-eye- 


result. If, as is now often the case, a gutta- | maker is not a little proud. 


There is much interchan 


rcha lady be the object in view, the mould 
is made to yield a cast in this material, 
which cast is a little humanized and beautified | elements of dolls. 


by subsequent external adornment. 


While the head itself is being made by this 


between differ- 
ent countries in respect to dolls, and even the 
The very cheap French 
dolls, adverted to in a former paragraph, are 
sent to other countries in immense numbers, 


artist, the doll’s perruquier is not idle; he is} At Hamburg dolls’ heads are made «by 


at work on the beautiful ringlets, and perhaps | thousands o 


dozens, in wax and in papier 


eye-brows and eye-lashes ; he employs real| maché, and are exported to the doll-makers 
human hair, and is not unworthy of the rank|of other lands. Large numbers of English 


of a wig-maker. While all this is doing, the 


dolls have home-made bodies but foreign- 


doll's milliner and dressmaker is earnestly | made heads; and the better kinds of wooden 
reparing the attire for the young lady ; un- | dolls are also largely imported from countries 


ess indeed the doll be sold in that state of 


where cheap wood for carving can be more 


semi-impropriety which is the wont of some | readily obtained than in England. Modern 
dolls. Many dolls have knitted cotton dresses, | times have produced a kind of rag-doll, on 
in part or all over the figure, even to the bon- | which much care is bestowed — so much, in- 
net, and it is whispered (but of course only | deed, that such dolls command a price vary- 


whispered) that these knitted dresses are ing from five to thirty shillings. 
especially approved for their power of assum- | talk 
ing a certain bustle-like rotundity at the 


proper part of the figure. 


t us not 
of triviality after this; to create such 
value out of bits of rag is a great commercial 
achievement, even though the article produced 


We had nearly forgotten the dolls’ eyes — | be nothing more than a doll. 


those glassy brilliants without which Miss 


Unquestionably there is a fashion in dolls 


Ewily’s doll would be scarcely better than | and dolls’ dresses, as in the attire of breath- 


Jane Tibbs’. They are made by the same 
persons as those who manufacture artificial | and dead, pay visits to Vanity Fair. A 
eyes for human creatures. The commonest | or two ago, Bloomer dolls were objects of in- 


ing mortals —the Marionettes, both living 
ear 


kind are merely glass beads, or little hollow | tense admiration, and, be it remarked, ob- 
spheres, differing according to the care after- | jects of some importance to the makers ; for 
wards bestowed on the painting of them. In| whenever a new fashion, or taste, or mania 
respect to glass beads, properly so called, few | springs up, it is sure to be commercially ad- 
persons perhaps could be prepared to believe | vantageous to those who are in a position to 


that we import ten thousan 
annually, besides those made at home. 


nds’ worth | watch the market. Since the Bloomer excite- 


ment lessened, Uncle Tom has done something 


There is (or was) a famous glass-bead factory | for the doll-shops ; for, although neither Tom, 
at Murano, near Venice, where they are made | nor Legree, nor Haley, nor the Quaker, would 


in the following way. Tubes of glass, of 
various colors, are drawn out to great length, 


look very nice in the doll form, yet there are 
Tom’s two little boys, and Eva, and Eliza’s 


in a gallery adjoining the glass-house ; in the | child, and Topsy— they are all to be met 
same way as barometer and thermometer tubes | with among the costlier varieties in the doll- 
are made in England. The tubes are cut | maker's store at the present time. There are 


into very small pieces, of uniform length, on 
the edge of a fixed chisel ; and these small 
pieces are put in a heap into a mixture of 





national fashions, too, in dolls. The dolls’- 
eye-makers say that, since we have had a 
blue-eyed queen, blue-eyed dolls have had a 
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more gracious reception than black — indeed, 
the latter are scarcely admitted at all ; where- 
as, in countries in which the brilliant, flashing 
dark eye is a prevailing beauty, dolls- with 
blue eyes are regarded as flat, tame, and un- 
—, Spanish 
shi off in large quantities to nis 

yo i but they toes be black, or they will 
vot sell, There is one Paris house which 
prides itself almost exclusively on its dolls’ 
dresses — not the dolls themselves, but the 
perfect fashion, and taste, and propriety of 
the dumb ladies’ costume. 

If it be wrong to tempt young hearts, and 
young eyes, and young pockets, by the sight 
of beauties which are almost too costly to 
purchase, then do we fear that Madame Mon- 
tanari, two years ago, must have made pru- 
dent mammas and gouvernantes quake a little. 
For who can forget her gorgeous display at 
‘the Great Exhibition ; the little nook near the 
north-east corner of the transept, where wax- 
dolls tviamphod as ne’er triumphed wax- 
dulls before! And yet how brief and modest 
the description in the official catalogue ! 
**Model wax-dolls, the hair being inserted 
into the head, eye-lashes, and eye-brows, and 
varying in size, &e.”” Modest announcement, 
but brilliant realization. When the ther- 
mometer was at something like ninety degrees, 
and crowds of ladies little and large were 
assembled in front of madame’s compartment, 
they there saw represented the different stages 
of femininity, from babyhoud to childhood, 
childhood to girlhood, girlhood to womanhood ; 
and boyhood too — for among the doll-portraits 
of royal children the heir to the throne was 
not forgotten. The case itself was a model 
drawing-room ; and, being filled with model 
people, attired in model costumes, the whole 
affair was a model of tempting beauty. The 
grave and reverend seigneurs who filled the 
office of jurymen at the Exhibition were not 
insensible to these attractions. They say, 
‘*The display of this exhibitor is the most 
remarkable and beautiful collection of toys 
— Exhibition. It consists of a series of 

8, representing all yfrom infancy to 
wonminiehs anon it several family 
groups, with suitable and elegant model 
furniture. These dolls have the hair, eye- 
lashes and eye-lids separately inserted in the 
wax, and are, in other respects, modelled 
with life-like truthfulness. Much skill is 
also evinced in the variety of expression 
which is given to these figures in regard of 
the ages and stations which they are intended 
torepresent.’’ But, alas! ‘* from the prices of 
these dolls, however, they are adapted rather 
for the children of the wealthy than for gen- 
eral sale, since the prices of the undressed 
dolls are from ten shillings to five guineas 
each ; the dressed dolls, which are attired 
with much taete, are much more expensive, 


Dolls’ eyes, made in England, are’ 
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and vary in: price according to the richness 
of the material of which the robes are made.”’ 
There were within the same building figures 
of big burly men — popes and cardinals, and 
so forth — attired in gorgeous robes of gold 
and colors; but as they were stuck up there 
to serve as dummies to the gorgeous robes, 
we cannot admit them to a comparison with 
our Montanari productions, Nor can we feel 
quite satisfied with the Brussels lady, waxen 
and delicate as she appeared, who was attired 
in a Brussels lace dress, worth some fabulous 
number of hundreds of guineas. No; our 
dolls are not made to set off the dresses; they 
are beauties, beauteously beautiful in them- 
selves, and only attired because it is proper 
so to be in public, and because they deserve 
to be well-dressed. 

We feel that our dolls would feel them- 
selves. neglected if we were to wander far 
from their little world ; but the wax modelling 
of the “ human face divine’’ tempts us to say 
a word or two concerning anatomical models. 
Many of these are extravrdinary productions, 
drcciegin the minuteness of anatomical detail 
with wonderful correctness. Dr. Auzoux, of 
Paris, is a master in this art. He has pro- 
duced, among other wax models, one of the 
entire human body, life size, composed of a 
hundred and thirty separate pieces, which 
may be detached, and made to exhibit seven- 
teen hundred vessels, nerves, muscles, arteries, 
&e. In a second model, also life size, he 
exhibits on one side all the superficial veins ; 
and on the other the bones, with a complete 
vascular net-work of arteries and veins, from 
the heart to their minutest ramifications, with 
the nervous ganglia and the lymphatic vessels, 
A third example is the brain, with all its 
learned divisions into cerebrum, cerebellum 
and medulla oblongata; so that we -can 
study our bumps with true pbhrenological 
ardor. ‘ Nor does the biped man alone engage 
the attention of Dr. Auzoux ; he has modelled 
a waxen horse, about four feet high, in two 
hundred pieces, and exhibiting more than 
three thousand arteries and other minute 
anatomical details — all imitating the color 
and forms of the original as clusely as human 
skill can effect it. The modelling of fruit 
and flowers in wax is another example of this 
beautiful art, as we have lately had many 
opportunities of seeing, in the exquisite imita- 
tions of the Victoria Regia, the fuchsia, &. 
The art of modelling small figures in wax, 
for other purposes than mere dolls, has 
attained to great excellence. Witness the 
remarkable group of Mexican figures by 
Montanari — figures which show, much better 
than pictures, the appearance and costume 
ofthe inhabitants of that country, from the 
Indian of the wide spreading plains, to the 
Spaniard of the capital. There are twelve 
civilized Indians, such as are met with io 
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the environs of the city of Mexico, laden 
with produce and manufactures; there are 
twelve mecos, or Indians of the less civilized 
districts ; there are four blacks, employed at 
different occupations; there is a pretty scene 
representing a court-yard- in’ Mexico, with a 
wealthy farmer and his lady preparing to 
ride on the same horse, and a groom holding 
the reins ; there is another group of three 
figures, dancing the never-ending Spanish 
fundango ; there is a painful figure, portray- 
ing the last hours of life in consumption ; and 
another, of rather a ticklish nature, represent- 
ing an American Indian preparing to scalp a 
white traveller. Among the larger produc- 
tions in the same material are those most 
captivating heads of ladies and gentlemen 
which are to be seen in the windows of the 
barb — we were about to say barbers, but 
we will rather say perruquiers. Never cer- 
tuinly were such beautiful men seen. else- 
where; never such blushing complexions and 
attractive hair, such cocked eye-brows, such 
long eye-lashes, such luxurious whiskers, 
mustachios and beards ; how such men could 
ever wash their faces without ruining their 
hair, we cannot conceive. ‘The French are 
famous for their skill in making these para- 
gons of beauty, in hair-work more especiully. 

ut beauty is only skin deep; and there are 
dolls with actual accomplishments, 

The triumph of genius in doll-making is to 
produce a dull which will speak. Few are 
such examples, and necessarily somewhat 
costly. ‘This ismechanism, true mechanisin ; 
and the doll rises to the dignity of an automa- 
ten. What was the mechanical pigeon of 
Archytas, and the clock of Charlemagne, and 
the speaking head by Roger Bacon, and 
the fly of Regiomontannus ; what was the 
automaton made by Albertus Magnus, which 
opened its door when any one knocked !— were 
they not all dolls, pleasant and curious, but 
not useful? Then there were the little actors 
who represented a pantomime in five. acts ; 
and M. Camus’ wonderful production of the 
coach and horses, and lady and page; and 
Vaucanson’s flute-player and flageolet-player ; 
and Maelzel’s truinpet-player ; and M. Droz’s 
artist; and Vaucanson’s duck, which—if 
Dr. Hutton’s account of it can be believed — 
not only dabbled in the water, swam, drank, 
quacked, moved its wings, dressed its feathers 
with its bill, extended its neck, took barley, 
swallowed it, and exhibited the natural 
motion of the throat, but actually digested 
the food by means of materials having the 
requisite sulvent properties. We do not 
say that our speaking-dolls equal these mar- 
vels, but we do say that they are — just as 
useful. A doll that can say‘ papa’? and 
‘*mamma’’ is a veritable automaton, and re- 
quires the same kind of study as that which 
produced the more noted examples, though 


of course less in degree. Speaking-dolls are 
made only in cap tall aouben, and we 
believe by only one person; such a doll 
would be worth picking to pieces. 

Whether the Indian Thugs are to be 
ranked among doll-makers is a knotty ques- 
tion ; but the series of little figures made by a 
native artist at Madras, and placed in the 
British Museum as illustrative of Thuggee, 
are very dramatic dolls in their way. Where- 
in Thuggee consists, the readers of this 
journal are not quite ignorant ; but the whole 
affair is exhibited in due form by these 
figures. First is a group of figures, showing 
how a traveller on horseback is strangled by 
means of a handkerchief. Next is a group show- 
ing how, with the handkerchief applied to the 
throat, the victim is brought to the ground, 
and held in that position until murdered. 
In the third group the yillanous Thugs are 
mutilating the faces of murdered travellers to 

vent identification, and then digging pits 
for them. Ina fourth group a rascally fellow 
is attempting to induce the victim to look up 
at the stars; whilea confederate prepares to 
throw the fatal handkerchief round the 
bared throat at the right moment. Another 
group shows these precious scoundrels dividing 
the spoil which has resulted from the mur- 
derous doings. Fearful dolls, indeed, are 
these ; and there are — scattered around the 
Ethnographical. Room at the Museum — 
many other Hindoo figures, of doll-like size and 
materials, destitute of all the prettiness and 
amenities which belong to a true-born, well- 
conducted British doll. 

, Ie.Count Durin’s model man to be called a 
doll? Some people call it a tailor’s. model ; 
while he hitheelf gives it the name of a 
mechanical figure. Be .it named what it 
may, the count has here patented an appara- 
tus on which a wonderful amount of patience 
and ingenuity must have been bestowed. 
This well-shaped gentleman consists of a 
series of steel and copper plates sliding upon 
each other, and kept in contact by screws, 
nuts, and: spiral springs ; and there are sach 
pins, slides, grooves, wheels, springs, tubes, 
racks, pinions, and screws within the figure, 
as to enable the steel and copper plates to be 
separated or brought closer together. Now, 
all this complexity is to afford means for en- 
larging or diminishing the figure ; for making 
him either a nice little man or a great Her- 
culean fellow, but well-shaped in either case. 
A handle being turned round, the whole of 
the various pieces of metalare set into move- 
ment ; they move in proper ratio all over the 
figure, 80 that every part may either increase 
or diminish in due proportion. So prodig- 
iously intricate is the mechanism 1 
to effect all this, that the figure comprises no 
less than seven thousand separate pieces of 








steel, iron, brass, and copper. The inventor 
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thinks that his model man might be useful to 
the artist or the sculptor; but he seems to 
attach more importance to it as a tailor’s 
measure or model, for shaping clothes to suit 
all sizes of men. With a - A of elastic 
material what a splendid expansible doll we 
might here have! From Tom Thumb up to 
Apollo, and from Apollo up to Hercules — 
quite a series. 

But of all the big dolls we have seen, com- 
mend us to Gulliver — Lemuel Gulliver — who 
attracted so many sneer eyes two years ago. 
Although Herr Fleischmann is a Prussian, liv- 
* ing at Sonnenburg, and might consequently 
be supposed to be less familiar with Swift’s 
hero, he has, nevertheless, worked out the 
incidents of the story with singular skill. 
Gulliver, as we all know, woke one fine morn- 
ing in the country of Lilliput, and found that 
he could not stir. ‘*As I happened,’ he 
says, ‘‘to lie on my back, I found my arms 
and legs were strongly fastened on each side 
to the ground, and my hair, which was long 
and thick, tied down in the same manner. 
I likewise felt several slender ligatures across 
the body, from my armpits to my thighs.”’ 
Hlere he lies, with his black small-clothes, his 
neat stockings, and his buckled shoes ; and 
around him hover the Lilliputians, who ex- 
hibit a set purpose above all praise. They 
have mounted on his prostrate body, and are 
triumphing, in various ways, over the cap- 
tured giant. One is trying to peer into the 
formidable waistcoat pocket ; some are climb- 
ing up to his legs by ladders or ropes, while 
others are sliding down again from that giddy 
height ; some have climbed trees and are look- 
ing on at a safe distance ; and all exhibit a 
life-like appreciation of the great fact, highly 
creditable to the ingenuity of the artist 
Fleischmann, 





From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
MAKING ACQUAINTANCES. 


We English have the character of being an 


eminently unsocial people. Hundreds meet 
every day in their walks, in omnibuses, at 
some dining-room or place of business, and 
yet do not know each other. Occasionally 
they get so fur as to nod, or to say, ‘* How 
d’ ye do,”’ or ‘* It’s a fine day ;” but those 
are rather the exceptions *than the rules, In 
most cases they confine their intimacy to an 
indescribable sort of look which indicates rec- 
ognition. You can see by the eye that they are 
not strangers, but still that they are not friends 
or even acquaintances. With almost any 
other people than Englishmen this would be 
impossible ; but we are unsocial animals, and 
deserve the character we have got. 

I think I have a great deal of this unamiable 
peculiarity, and so | come to understand it — 
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that is, as well as it can be understood. To 
understand it properly is not an easy matter. 
I know what it is not,-rather than what it is. 
It is not pride, I am pretty certain ; for — 
and I say this not in my own praise, but to 
establish the fact — I should as readily shake 
hands with a friend in rags as in the most 
superfine of broadcloth. It is not timidity — 
of that I am quite sure; for nerves do not 
trouble me much, and I can ‘ speak up”? for 
myself when there is occasion. It is not a 
love of being alone, either; for Ido enjoy a 
chat almost as much as an old lady — and I 
should not like to pledge my word that I do 
not now and then degenerate into gossip. 
Neither is it shyness; for I have stood the 
test of a thousand pair of eyes on me at once 
without blenching ; so that I am puzzled how 
to account for my horror of making stray ac- 
quaintanceships. The best explanation I ever 
heard of it was from my old crony, Jack Snow, 
who, when we were tulking the thing over, 
said, ‘“‘ Well, I believe it’s because you don’t 
like to know — without knowing them 
Sirst ;”’ and, joxical as that may seem, I 
really think A ron is some truth at the bottom 
of it. For example, I do not feel the same re- 
pugnance to talk to a man I have heard a friend 
speak of. He does not seem exactly like a 
stranger. I do feel as though I knew him first, 
as Jack put it. But to begin a conversation 
with somebody you don’t know first — don't 
know whether he ’s sly or candid ; genial and 
jolly, or sarcastic and cautious; dun’t know 
what he’s “ up in,’’ or where he’s at fault , 
don’t know, in short, where to have him, or 
where to leave him alone, is to me intolerably 
awkward. _I sidle offalmost suspiciously from 
the well-dressed stranger on board a steam- 
boat, who, I es. has remarked to nearly 
everybody, by this time, that ‘ it’s delightfal 
weather ;’’ and I shift my seat when the 
equally well-dressed stranger at the theatre 
informs me that “ Mumble's decidedly the 
first actor of the day.”” Some may think that 
I am of a suspicious temperament, but that is 
certainly a mistake. I have been ‘ done”’ 
more than once in my time from want of cau- 
tion, and I dare say I shall be again. If 
absence of suspicion be a virtue, I may plume 
myself upon it, for I do not begin to suspect 
‘a do’’ till after it is es I dare say 
it is a stupid feeling, as Frank Jolly says it 
is. I dare say it has lost me many a pleasant 
acquaintance and warm friend. Bae I can’t 
help it any more than I can help the mole on 
my cheek, which won’t go away, though the 
barber often cuts it off when he shaves me ; 
and I have no doubt I shall carry both the 
feeling and the mole to the grave. 

I have mentioned Jack Snow. He and I 
are old cronies. We used to live in the same 
street in the suburbs, and both began going 
into the city to ‘* the office,’’ about the same 











time. I remember — but that was at first, 
we soon got above that — the little packet of 
sandwiches we used to carry up to save the 
expenses of dining out. Jack and I used gen- 
erally to walk up together, and, as we were 
very much alike in tone of mind, we used to 
observe much the same things. We used to 
know, after our fashion, plenty of people on 
the road, regular stagers, who were going to 
‘* the office.’ We could tell almost to a 
minute whether we were late or early, before 
we saw a clock, by where we met somebody, 
or where we passed somebody. It’s a good 
many years ago — no business of yours how 
many; but I found some gray hairs in my 
head the other morning, and I have lost. tooth, 
80 you may make a guess— but I remember 
as well as possible our fellow-travellers. There 
was the man with the green coat, and the 
man with gaiters ; and the man with a pimply 
nose, and the other man in a hurry ; and the 
bey with a basket — for sandwiches perhaps 
—and the short-legged boy; and the boy 
with red hair, and the girl with a bundle. 
We knew all of them very well in our way, 
and they knew us ; — we could see that with 
half an eye, though we did not exchange a 
word or even a nod, except, indeed, with the 
short-legged boy, who is the Frank Jolly I 
have spoken of — and how that came about is 
too longa story to tell. It is astonishing how 
long these remembrances last. I fancy I should 
know all these people if I met them now, 
though of course they must be much changed. 
Jack Snow thinks he should too. I did meet the 
boy with the red hair the other day, and rec- 
ognized him in a moment, as he did me. There 
was the same sort of freemasonry of look as 
there used to be years ago. I never felt any 
desire to speak to them, except it was the girl 
with the bundle. In that case it was not the 
girl — she was an ordinary, ill-dressed dowdy 
enough —bat the bundle, which almost 
tempted me into acquaintanceship. I should 
know that bundle again, certainly. It was 
always the same size and shape, and done up 
in the same wrapper of faded black-glazed 
calico, Isu , poor thing, she was a slop- 
worker, carrying work home to a warehouse. 
I really think I should have asked about that 
bundle if it had not been for Jack, who, if 
possible, was more averse to acquaintance- 
making than I was. I could run on with these 
memories to any length, but, as [ warned the 
reader before, I am liable to gossip sometimes, 
and so I must guard against it. ‘* Know thy- 
self’’ is a wise saying, I admit, whoever else 
you may decline to know. However, when I 
am describing myself I suppose I am describ- 
ing a La so perhaps it is not so egotistical 
r all, 


But I want to show the opposite ; and to 
do that, fortunately, I must say somethin 
about others Iam not deficient of inquisi- 
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tiveness, the absence of which some people 
think is at the bottom of such feelings as I 
have. The boy who cut the bellows open to 
see where the wind came from must have been 
something like me hefvre I was a little cured 
of the poeendiy for such mischievous re- 
searches. In fact, I have a very curious, in- 
quiring mind, and the faculty is rather grow- 
ing on me than otherwise. ‘Sv, when I walk 
along the street with Green or Williams, and 
see them touch their hat to a man, and say, 
‘* How are you to-day !’’ or, perhaps, stop for 
& minute or two and exchange a few words, 
I ask, ** Who is that, Green ?”’ or, ** What is 
that man’s name, Williams?”’ and I am told, 
** Name — don’t know his name, [I’m sure. 
It’s a chap I met at Cremorne ;”’ or, ‘* A fel- 
low I got into talk with aboard a Greenwich 
boat ;’’ or, ** The man [ had a chat with at 
the Adelphi a few nights back;’? and Green 
or Williams adds, ‘* And a very nice, gentle- 
manly fellow he seems ;’’ [ suppose it’s the 
way of Green and Williams ; but, for my part, [ 
should as soon think of touching my hat to the 
hyenas at the Zoological Gardens, 

I have heard it remarked, lately, that Eng- 
lishmen are losing their John Buil character — 
about the desirability of which there are at 
least two opinions. I need not say which of 
the two is mine. If it be so, and they geta 
better, all well and good; if not, they had 
better keep their old one, A people can no 
more do without a distinguishing individuality 
than a man can. But what I have noticed in. 
omnibuses lately may be some confirmation of 
it. I mean those omnibuses which come into 
the city about business hours of a morning, 
und leave it after banks and so forth close in 
the afternoon. They seem to have a regular 
set of passengers. They say, when the door 
opens, *‘ Here’s your place,” or, ‘* Another 
minute, and you ’d have been too late ;”’ and 
then they get into chat about consols and 
shares, and scrip, and ‘‘ that forgery on Gold 
and Shovel’s bank.”” Perhaps it is true these 
people may know each other in business, or 
in what I call a regular way, though I never 
hear them talk of their wives and families as 
men who do know each other might be -ex- 
pected to do, nor call each other by name, 
which looks as if they did not. Still they 
may, and what makes it more probable is, that 
if a stranger — a thorough stranger — pops in, 
they are not ‘hail fellow well met’’ with 
him, and don’t make room for him, or trouble 
themselves to move their knees much, but let 
him scramble to a place as he can. That 
shows that the John Bull instinct is strong in 
them, and that they are not such great ac- 
quaintance-makers after all—a sign I am 

to have to record, for a little civility, 
even though it be to a stranger, is not thrown: 








away. 
The talent for making acquaintances is cer- 
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tainly stronger in women than in men. I 
judge, it is true, from my sisters and my wife, 
and a very limited circle — for I am worse at 
getting up friendships with the fair sex than 
with my own even. ‘ Ugly or boorish,’’ some 
one suggests. Not at all. No beauty, cer- 
tainly; but I think I may say average-looking ; 
and my manners, I flatter myself, are particu- 
larly gentle. Beside, were it otherwise, the 
reason would not hold. My experience, so 
far as it goes, tells me that ugly men, and 
bears, too, often ‘“‘ get along’ better than 
more obviously-favored individuals. Othello, 
I guess, was not particularly handsome or 
smooth-epoken. But to return; the ladies 
are as general in their acquaintance as a 
miscellaneous shop is in its articles. I should 
think that if when girls they went to the 
** toffee-shops,”” which are becoming so nu- 
merous now-a-days, they had an instinctive 
preference for that kind of sweetstuff called 
‘all sorts.’ They “pick up’? —I think 
that is the word for it — acquaintances every- 
where —at the Pantheon, Bazaars, Fancy 
Fairs, Flower Shows — or, as we ought to say 
in these days of refinement, ‘‘ Horticultural 
‘étes,’’—even atcharch. Not acquaintance- 
ships merely, either, but friendships — ~ 
lar alliances. I have known such thin 

gun over the loan of a hymn-book, drawn 
closer by an exchange of cards, cemented by 
@ morning call, adamantized by a walk, and 
transformed into a regular life-and-death 
affair by a proper number of cups of tea. It 
seems to me an interesting weakness. They 
must always be loving somebody, and why not 
that charming woman with “ such a love of a 
green parasol,’’ or that other ‘‘ darling creat- 
ure with such a duck of a pink bonnet,” as 
well as anybody else? Why not as well, in- 
deed, or better! It would be worse if their 
sensibilities led them in a more dangerous 
direction. We cannot expect the women to 
be as John Bullish as we men are; but still 
I must say that watching these affairs has 
prejudiced me as much as anything against 
sudden acquaintanceships. ‘They may be very 
beautiful, like the dew, and very fit for flowers 
—towhich the ladies will not object to be 
compared ; but, dew-like, they ‘‘ dry up”’ too 
quickly to suit me. They are generally —as 
a shrewd, if somewhat coarse, friend of mine 
remarks — of the ‘‘ hot and heavy kind” — 
too hot to hold long, and too heavy to carry 
far. It is only among women I can tolerate 
them, and then I don't like them, for I find 
they occasionally explode with inconvenient 
force , instead of going out decently and quietly, 
as such things ought to do when there is no 
more fuel. 


could tell a story illustrating 
that ; but as my wife sees the Journal regularly, 


and would it, that would hardly 
prudent — would it? 


The fact is— and this is the long and the 
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short of my moralizing and gossiping — the 
fact is, that the fewer acquaintances the bet- 
ter, unless they are to ripen into friendships. 
Acquaintances and friendships founded on 
nothing are pretty sure to break down and 
leave an unpleasant heap of rabbish, if noth- 
ing worse ; so I set my face against them. I 
am quite prepared to be called churlish and 
unsociable, and even a brute, but as I write 
anonymously that don’t matter; and if I 
did n’t, it would not make any difference, for 
I have —I dare say the reader is convinced 
of that — quite enough of the John Bull in 
me to let me say what [ please about thin 
in general, and “‘ making acquaintances”’ in 
particular. 





Ports 1x Hoittanp. — According to the fol- 
lowing, from a correspondent, the Muse which 
has abdicated in Perugia must tot seek a Dutch 
throne. ‘‘If,’? as you say in your last week’s 
** Gossip,’’ ** it is not good to be a poet in Peru- 
gia,’’ neither is it, I must inform you, to bea 
poet in Holland. No wonder there should be 
such a lack of Dutch poets, when to be a poet is 
there considered to bea madman. Some short 
time ago a trial for libel took place in Amster- 
dam — when the counsel for the defendant pro- 
duced a volume of poems written by his client, 
and gravely inquired whether a person who could 
produce a volume of poetry was to be considered 
responsible for such slips of the tongue and slips 
of the pen as those which had provoked that 
action ? C. W. G. 

Rotterdam, May 31. 

Is our correspondent quite sure that he does 
not in some degree misinterpret his authority ? 
Was it poetry in general, or the ry of the 
particular client, which was pleaded as justifying 
all unfortunate parts of speech derived from the 
same fountain ? 

In fact, however, literature is altogether a v 
dangerous game on the continent at present. It 
is the Black Art of the old time—and ina 
curious case narrated by a correspondent of the 
Times, took cabalistic forms which quite justified 
such an inquisition as now sits on intellect in 
Europe in its summary interference. ‘‘ Let the 
fate of a learned Hungarian lady,’’ says the 
writer, ‘serve as a warning to all her erudite 
sisters! Some fifteen years ago the person in 
question, who is a great linguist, formed the idea 
of composing one universal cipher language, 
which was to combine all the advantages and 
beauties of those already existing without hav- 
ing any of their defects. The grammar of this 
perfect language had made considerable 
when suddenly, its author forming another 
scheme, the manuscript was committed to some 
dark nook—and forgotten. Some time since 
the lady was arrested on suspicion of being con-- 
cerned in revolutionary intrigues, and a vast 
pile of papers in cipher was found. These doc- 
uments are considered. irrefutable though illegi- 
ble proofs of the guilt of the prisoner — who is 


no longer able to —_ the characters of her 
own invention.” — Atheneum. 
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LADY LEE’S 


PART VII, —— CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue coming of Lady Lee to Lanscote par- 
sonage always shone on the dreamy, impres- 
sionable mind of its occupant, Josiah, like 
the rising of the full moon. Stately clouds 
ettinded bor pure effulgence ; deep shadows 
seemed to lie on objects not directly smitten 
by her radiance ; and, though not averse to 
cheerfulness, she could command thoughts 
solemn and still. In her presence familiar 
objects grew unfamiliar, and the curate’s 
world was idealized. 

Rosa, on the other hand, came dancing 
into the household like a summer morning. 
Shadows fled away till everything was seen 
only in outline and color, whatever it had of 
brightness starting into view. Her very 


tears, when they chanced to fall, were | { 


merely refreshing, not chilling nor melan- 
choly ; and the Tittle thing would shine out 
again from behind a passing cloud like the 
very personification of early June. 

osiah’s soul, not naturally by any means 
cloudy, caught, therefore, an additional beam 
of cheerfulness as, looking up from his flower- 


bed, he beheld his rosy sister coming down | fi 


the lane, her bonnet hanging by its strin 

on her arm on account of the heat ; her hair, 
as usual, somewhat dishevelled, as if the 
zephyrs took an impudent delight in sporting 
there more than elsewhere; and her lips 


, nye as her breath came through, quickened 


y the exercise of walking, diversified by de- 
sultory runs and rushes. 

As Rosa bent over her brother’s steoping 
form, an additional freshness and perfume 
seemed to hiin to be exhaled from the flower- 
bed. Her reason for so ev was to give 
him a sisterly kiss. But the kisses of sis- 
ters, though capable of driving adolescent 
bystanders to frenzy, are among the class of 
sweets that waste themselves on the desert 
air. The prospect of kissing Rosa would 
have made the very owl that dwelt in the 
belfry of Lanscote church Ay hither, and hop 
winking in her walk in broadest sunshine ; 
but Josiah (in this instance much the greater 
owl of the two) scarce turned his cheek to 
her salute. Llaving, therefore, touched with 
her lips the edge of his shirt-collar (for only 
her nose reached his cheek), she remained 
looking down over his shoulder, on which her 
hand rested, at the flower that occupied his 
attention. 

** What is it, Josiah?” 

‘‘ Observe, my child,’’ said the curate, 
who was very patriarchal to Rosa — ‘‘ observe 
that this flower, a native of the antipodes, 
which you now see unfolding itself, is 
haps the first of its race that ever saw the light 
of an English sun. I got the seed from the 
Heronry, where there are other plants of the 
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‘¢Dear me,’’ said Rosa, ‘* how curious! 
But it’s not very pretty, is it? —not half so 
at | as this moss-rose, or this ey 

** But it’s very rare,’’ returned the cu- 
rate, ‘‘ and has some curious qualities. Don’t 
let your bonnet hang over it, Rosa, so as to 
screen it from the sun, or it will be longer in 
blowing.”’ 

After pretending a little more interest than 
she felt in the flower, just to gratify the eu- 
rate, she removed both her bonnet and her- 
self from their neighborhood without even 
asking its name, which, indeed, if told her, 
would have been forgotten in two minutes. 

But the curate remained absorbed in his 
opening flower. This was a kind of event in 
which he took vast interest —an event that’ 
had occupied a prominent place in his thoughts 
for many previous days and nights. Over 
this lower he had bent till his spine was 
getting stiffened like the joints of a Hindoo 

evotee, only moving as the moving sun 
threw his shadow on the object of his devo- 
tion. 

Rosa ranged the garden after her own fash- 
ion, hopping into furbidden spots to admire, 
‘ace to face, some retiring floral beauty that 
had caught her eye, and leaving two funny lit- 
tle footprints in the dark mould to show who 
had been the trespasser ; going down on her 
hands and knees to smell some low-growing 
piece of painted sweetness ; standing on tip- 
toe to pull down a creeper with the crook of 
her ol ; and taking tolls here and there, 
as flowers caught her fancy, to make up a 
tasteful little nosegay, flattering herself that 
Josiah would not miss them, though that 
avaricious horticulturist could have next day 
named every one that had disappeared from 
his shining hoards. A mother's delight in 
her children is uncertain and full of alloy, 
compared with that of Josiah in his flowers. 
They never screamed when he wished them 
to be quiet — never required to be bribed to 
take physic — never tore their clothes, played 
truant, got bitten by mad dogs, nor gored by 
mad bulls—never, when they grew up, 
formed indiscreet attachments, or, at least, 
none such as a little patience would not 
remedy (as, for instance, when his stately 
convolvulus twined over a young piece of 
London-pride) —in fact, he enjoyed all the 
pleasures of parenthood without any of its 
anxieties. 

By and by Josiah stood up and straightened 
his back, placing his hand in the hollow 
thereof to assist the operation. Hearing. 
Rosa chirping in a distant corner of his 
domain, he made off in that direction to join. 
her. 

* Don’t scold, Josiah,’’ said Rosa, holdin; 
up her spoils to his nose —‘‘ don’t scold, 





kind, but. mine has been the -first to flower.’’ 


and I'll stick one in your button-hole. 
There !’’ 
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**T never could,” quoth Josiah, gazing re- 
gretfully down on the bud that now lent 
splendor to his coat—‘‘I never could see 
any ible affinity between flowers and 
broadcloth ; and why people should pluck 
blossoms from the stems and leaves, that har- 
monize so well with them, to stick them into 
a dingy produce of the loom, is one of the 
puzzles of humanity.” 

‘* Why, it looks beautiful there,’’ said Rosa, 
drawing him round, full-front, by the lapel 
of his coat. ‘* You shall have just such 
another to go into the pulpit with next Sun- 
day, and your text shal be, ‘ Maneis cut 
down like a flower of the field,’ or the verse 
about Sulomon and the lilies.’’ 

** Puss!’’ said Josiah pinching her small 
ear. ‘You resemble the lilies yourself in 
one point of view, inasmuch as you toil not, 
neither do you spin. Do you think human 
beings ought to be content with merely bloom- 
ing, you idle child ?”” 

** But I could n’t be useful-if I tried,’’ said 
Rosa. ‘“ And, do you know, that, although 
it ‘s my duty, of course, to improve my mind, 
yet it makes my head ache sadly? But I’m 
almost forgetting what it was brought me 
down here, and now it’s nearly time to 
back. S» sit down on this bench, Josiah, 
and T "ll tell you all about it, though I know 
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you "Il say [I''m a little gossip for my pains. 
Something so interesting, too!—O, so in- 


fi 


terestin 

Josiah sat down on a garden-seat, and Rosa 
placed herself by his side. 

‘* What is this great piece of news, child ?”’ 
asked the curate. ‘‘ Have you got any new 
article of dress? or have you heard from home? 
or what is it!” 

‘* Something mach more important,’’ said 
Rosa, laying her flowers in a loose heap in 
her lap; ‘‘ and something much more inter- 
esting to you. What would you say, now, if 
I told you that a certain friend of yours and 
mine, whom we are both very partial to, 
was pluinly and undeniably attached to a 
certain gentleman that you take particular 
interest in?” 

The curate had taken off his hat for cool- 
ness, and at this piece of intelligence, de- 
livered in a meaning tone, the blash which 
spread over his face might be seen reappear- 
ing, from under his hair, on the bald part of 
his head, making it look so red that one 
might have fancied an Indian had scalped 
him. For who could this friend of Rosa’s 
and his be except Lady Lee? and who could 
the gentleman, so oracularly alluded to, be, 
except — himself? 

Such was his first thought ; but then came 
another, that set his heart beating violently ; 
and the blood rushing down from his face, 
to see what all the knocking was about, left 

him very white. What if she alluded to 
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some other than himself! a thought which 
he had never yet looked at face to face, it 
which was now, perhaps, about to reveal 
itself to his shrinking soul. Tle said nothing, 
because he knew his voice would fail him ; 
and Rosa, not noticing his disorder, because 
she was busy arranging her nosegay, taking 
loose flowers from her lap, and placing them 
where she thought they would appear to best 
advantage, went on :— 

** Orelia and I have often wished that such 
a thing would come to pass, but we never 
expected it would, for all that. For you know, 
Josiah, that Lady Lee’’ (Ah! ‘twas she, 
then — and he had, in one instance, guessed 
rightly) —‘* Lady Lee has cared so little 
about the society of any other gentleman — 
except you’ (Rosa’s words here were almost 
drowned in the loud beating of the curate’s 
expectant heart, and the rush of his thoughts 
— it was like hearing a person talk as you 
stood by a cataract) ; —‘‘ and, besides, we 
had so little hope of ever secing anybody at 
all worthy of her, that it seemed altogether 
too good to be true. But I really think noth- 
ing could have turned out better; and you,”’ - 
added Rosa, looking meaningly up at him, 
** you, I’m sure, will think so too.” 

ould any one suppose, now (so ran the 
curate’s thought) — would any one suppose, 
now, that this little girl, his sister, seated so 
quietly and so innocently beside him, was 
inflicting on him terrible torture — stretchin 
him on the rack? What evil spirit poaniahat 
her, that she. could not speak out? He 
knew a word from him would cause her to 
do so; yet, for all the world, he could not 
speak that word. However, the discovery 
came soon enough. 

** You see, he worthy of her, Josiah, a 
lover must be clever — handsome” (nod- 
ding affirmatively at cach word) —‘ well- 
bred — ble — and one she could look 
up to. All these perfections, and one more, 
without which J should never have thought 
him complete, and that is, that he is a 
friend of yours, are met together in Captain 
Fane.”’ 

For a short space after these words were 


‘spoken, the curate's heart went on beating 


rapidly, because, at the pace it was guing, 
nothing short of absolute overthrow and 
breakdown could abruptly check it. But it 
sobered down at every pulsation — the inter- 
vals grew longer — longer — the swarm of 
thoughts which had rushed to their common 
centre, thus suddenly dismissed, flew hither 
and thither, with load buzzing and confu- 
sion ; and then, as they folded their wings, 
there ensued in his heart a dead silence. 
Rosa went on talking, but what meaning her 
words had, or whether any, he did not 
know. 

Presently his ideas, one by one, began to 
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return, Not for him, then (this was the 
first), not for him was to be the eful 
happy future he had promised himself — not 
for him was to be prolonged the delightful 
present. The idea of Lady Lee had s0 en- 
twined itself with all his hopes, prospects, 
and pursuits, that to attempt to disentangle 
it would be destruction to the —-- io 

e looked up at his onage, a few yards 
iF front of him, cheie be had led such a 
quiet, sheltered life, with scarcely a care to 
disturb him; and shuddered to mark how 
dreary and deserted it looked, as if the Lares 
had forsaken it. He looked round at his 
flowers ; their beauty was gone ; that particu- 
lar one whose blowing he had watched caught 
his eye: what a fool he had been! while he 
was intent only on that miserable, worthless 
flower, his happiness, his very life, were 





_ slipping from beneath him. 


**Don’t you think so, Josiaht’”’ asked 
Rosa, petulantly ; for she had put the same 
question three times without any answer. 

‘* Think what 1"? inquired the rapt curate. 

‘‘Why, that it is a great pity any mis- 
understanding should exist between them. 
For I ’ve noticed that Hester’s coldness to him, 
these last two or three days, is painful to both 
of them; and I’m certain it is nothing but 
what could be set right in a moment, And 
you, Josiah, are the very person to set it 
right. You must speak to Hester — you must, 
indeed — and give her good advice. You 
might say to both of them what they would n’t, 
perhaps, say to each other. So, Josiah, if 
you'll step up this evening, and I’m sure 
you've nothing better to do, I'll take care 
you shall talk to heralone. There” (kissing 
him), ‘* good-by for the present. I see ['ve 
set you thinking, and I know youll think to 
good purpose. 

Set him thinking !— yes; but far different 
thoughts from those she supposed. Was it 
not enough that his happiness had been 
trodden down, scattered to the winds, without 
a thought for him ; but he must now be called 
to the assistance of the spoiler! It was like 
usking the shepherd to give to the robber his 

tlamb. No; if there was a misunderstand- 
ing between those two, it was none of his 
making; he even felt a secret pleasure in it. 
Let them set it right themselves! He had 
been admitted to no share in their counsels — 
he would take no part in their reconcilia- 
tion. 

Thoughts such as these were too new to the 
gentle mind of the curate to present them- 
selves without causing great perturbation. 
The sun, that shone at first on his back, 
moved to his left shoulder, yet still he sat 
there —a passing shower drenched him, yet 
still he sat there —till the long shadows 
swept over him, and the sun went down upon 
his anger. 

COCCLXXXI LIVING AGE. VOL. U. 23 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Of late this has, I regret to find, spite of 
all my efforts to the contrary, begun to assume 
somewhat the appearance of a love-story. 
And even a love-story might bear a novel, 
unhackneyed aspect, if a man might write it 
truly, without fear of getting his eyes scratched 
out; showing Cupid, not in his accustomed 
genial, smiling phase, but as an infernal imp- 
deity, shooting other divinities with poisoned 
arrows. 

For, look at the curate Josiah as we first 
saw him — simple, affectionate, true, self- 
denying — receiving, with open heart, the 
friend of his youth! That friend has done 
nothing to deserve loss of friendship ; yet, at 
the explosion of the secret mine that this 
er arg comical, harmless winged boy hag 
a 


friendship is scattered to the winds, and the 
seat of it becomes a blackened ruin. 

And, setting jealousy aside, friendship still 
suffers by love. None but a bachelor knows 
what it is to be a friend, or, perchance, to 
have one. For, though you shall have been 
intimate with a man from youth upwards 
—though you shall have shared together 
pleasures and dangers — bandied thoughts to 
and fro, like shuttlecocks, by many a jovial, 
else solitary, fireside — yet let the idol of a 
three days fancy intervene, and the tried 
friend's image fades ; let marriage ensue, and 
the memory of those ancient times goes for 
nothing, strangled by this new close tie. 
Doubtless the old Templars knew this, and 
touk a vow of celibacy, less on monastic 
grounds than that they might, as brothers, 
be faithful to one another. 

The curate had at length, at the summons 
of Jennifer, withdrawn into his sitting-room. 
There he sat in the dusk, in his accustomed 
chair —not lounging supinely, as usual, but 
leaning forward, supporting his elbows on his 
knees, his face on his closed hands — and so 
busy with his thoughts that he did not notice 
the steps of a horse that came down the road, 
and paused at the paeseate? i nor the footstep 
of the rider as he crossed the gravel path ; nor 
the opening of the door. Only when a hand 
was laid on his shoulder he started, and 
looked up. There, in the gloom, stood the 
tall form of his late friend —~of him whose’ 
image he had been, for the last few hours, 
chipping and defacing — the form of Fane. 

* Josey, my boy,’’ eaid Fane, “‘I come to 
you, not, as usual, because I want a little 
pleasant companionship, a little revival of 
old times, but because I want a friend’s coun- 
sel, or, at any rate, his ear, and that on more 
points than one.” . 

Good heavens! (thought the curate) did 





they take him for a stune, a log of wood! 
Was he then to preside at the partition of 


id in his-heart, this ancient, firm-rooted - 
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354 
his own heart? Was he to throw feelings, 
affections, hopes, into the choked furnace, in 
order that the statue of Love, made by other 
hands, should run freely into the mould, and 
come to light in perfection? Tvo much! too 
much ! 

‘ First,” said Fane, ‘‘ to speak on a o * 
you are already partly acquainted with. You 
remember what I have told you about the 
disinherited cousin to whose place in my 
uncle's affections I have succeeded ?”’ 

The curate was relieved to find the subject 
on which his attention was required different 
from what he expected, and answered, at 
once, that he remembered all the particulars. 

‘* I believe I have succeeded in discovering 
my cousin,”’ said Fane. 

** Indeed !’’ exclaimed the curate, with in- 
terest somewhat awakened in spite of him- 
self, 

** Yes,”’ said Fane, ‘* but I have detected 
him only at the very moment he has eluded 
my grasp. To-day I went to a silversmith’s 
in Doddington to give directions about the 
inscription on a silyer cup which we were 
about to present, in token of esteem, to the 
dragoon Onslow, who was hurt in the steeple- 
chase the other day, and who has since 
quitted the service—a token well merited, 
both by his soldierly conduct and his skill in 
horsemanship, by which the regiment has 
been much benefited. On the counter was 
lying, when I entered, a ring of curious 
chasing and construction. I recognized it in 
a moment for the same I had lately observed 
on the finger of this very dragoon Onslow, 
when he was lying sick at the lodge. I took 
it up to look at the device on the stone. 
There I beheld the Levitts’ family crest (my 
cousin is a Levitt, you know) —rather a 
peculiar crest—a hand grasping a thun- 
der-bolt, with the motto —‘Downright!’ 
‘Where did you get this?’ I asked the 
silversmith. ‘ It was sent him the day before,’ 
he told me, ‘ to be sold for whatever he might 
choose to give for it, and with it came a gold 
watch.’ This, too, he showed me; it had 
inside the case the initials L. L. * Who 
brought these?’ I asked the silversmith. 
‘The messenger,’ he said, ‘ was the daughter 
of the landlord of the Grapes.’ That, I knew, 
was the inn where Onslow had been _billeted, 
and thither I repaired. There,’’ continued 
Fane, “I found great tribulation in the 
household. The landlord’s daughter Susan, 
when she heard my errand, could hardly 
speak for crying, so piteous was the subject. 
Her mother, the landlady, told me the watch 
and ring had come from Onslow, with a 
request that they might be sold for what they 
would fetch, and that the amount of his bill 
at the Grapes might be deducted from the 
proceeds. ‘But, Lord love him, captain,’ 
said the good landlady, ‘ the little he had 
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here he was welcome to, and should have 
been if it had been twice as much ; so I sent 
him the whole £12, 10s. that the watchmaker 

ave. ButI’d better have kept my bill, as 

e told me, for he sent back two keepsakes 
for me and my daughter, that must have ‘cost 
him near half his money.’ Well, Josey, I 
had already bought the ring from the watch- 
maker — see, here it is — and I rode at once 
to the Heronry lodge, planning all the way 
how I should disclose myself — how I should 
surprise my cousin with my knowledge of his 
secret, and make him accept my services in 
his behalf. But, Josey, ‘ the best laid plans 
of mice and men aft gang agee.’ The bird 
had flown. This very afternoon he had set 
out to catch the Doddington coach at a cross- 
road, having posvioult sent the solitary 
trunk that contained his effects thither to 
await him; and it had no direction on it. 
Nobody knows where he has gone.” 

** And how do you propose to find him?” 
asked the curate. 

** T should have followed in pursuit of him 
at once,’’ replied Fane, ‘* but for two con- 
siderations. One was, that I had not as yet 
got leave of absence —the other, that some 
other business, even yet nearer my heart, 
remained to be settled, befure I could depart 
in peace. Ah, Josey! now I come to the 
great question ; and now, indeed, I need your 
counsel !’” 

The cloud that had for a moment been up- 
lifted from the curate’s soul again descended 
black and heavy. He made no response ; but 
Fane was too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to heed that, and went op, after a 
pause — 

‘* Josey,’’ he said, ‘* to you, who know me 
so well, [ need not unfold my inner man. 
You know that it is my way to show only the 
surface of my nature. You know that, while 
fully sensible of the value of fine sentiment, 
enthusiasm, and deep feeling, I shrink from 
displaying them on ordinary occasions, as 
Queen Godiva shrunk from the gaze of Cov- 
entry. Well, Josey, though one may thus 
freeze over the surface of life, yet the current 
of emotion sweeps none the less powerfully 
underneath. Ihave long perceived that I was 
letting many of my best faculties run to 
waste, while I employed others comparatively 
valueless —and all the time life slipping on 
—on. Heavens, Josey! if I go on in this 
way, I may become petrified into one of those 
unhappy veterans who have but two sources 
of enjoyment, port wine and the newspaper, 
to set against their accumulating miseries. 
What, for instance, do I know of many of the 
feelings which sway civilized man! I’ve no 
more idea of home than a Bedouin Arab. 


And while treating lightly my uncle’s advice 
to marry, I knew he was right.’ 
He paused, and presently resumed. “ But 
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then I am so fastidious, so hard to be moved 
to admire, that ’t was no wonder I set out on 
this matrimonial expedition with small ~— 
of success. Conceive, then, Josey, my dis- 
comfiture, when, as in the case of my cousin, 
which I have told you of, so also in this, I 


discover what I sought only at the moment it. 


seems lost to me.” 

a he paused—the curate did not 
speak, and Fane went on, ‘ I need not speak 
to you, her friend, Jusey, of the attractions of 
Lady Lee’’ — (the curate almost groaned) — 
** [ need not say how all in her seems made 
fur my admiration, while there is nothing to 
offend | unhappy fastidiousness. I will 
just say, Josey, that, though I do not deny to 
have felt passing fancies for other women, yet 
I never met one but her with whom I could 
be, not merely content, but eager to pass my 
life. And yet, as I tell you, the moment of my 
making this discovery is far from a moment of 
hope ; for I make it just as Lady Lee begins 
to treat me with the most unaccountable 
reserve — reserve that would —_ me, did I 
not see it relieved by sudden short intervals 
of sympathy and relenting. Now, Josey, to- 
morrow I set off in pursuit of my cousin, and 
my stay will, perhaps, be too long for m 

atience under uncertainty ; so I am resolved, 
— going, to learn my fate at the Heronry 
to-morrow morning. You being at once my 
old friend and her intimate acquaintance, I 
now come to ask you frankly, if, knowing her 
as you do, you are aware of any reason why 
she should have thus reversed her behavior to 
me? Is she attached to any one else ?”’ 

**T am not aware,’’ answered the curate, 
shortly, and in a strange voice. 

“Are there any family reasons why she 
should reject me! You see, Josey, [ am 
anxious so to shape my course to-morrow as 
to depart with a certainty of some sort, I 
will insure success if I can. If that be out 
of the question, I wish to avoid refusal,”’ 

‘© T know of no family reasons,’’ answered 
the curate, dryly, as before. 

‘You cannot, then, as my friend and hers, 
throw out any light for my guidance. Re- 
member, if she were an ordinary woman, her 
condact might be set down to coquettish 
caprice ; but, with her, all little motives are 
out of the question.”’ 

‘Tt is a matter,” said the curate, making 
an effort to speak when he observed that Fane, 
luoking anxiously at him, seemed to demand 
a reply —‘* it is a matter in which I cannot 
advise. This is the first confidence you have 
thought proper to repose in me on the sub- 
ject, and your demand for counsel is, there- 
fore, scarcely reasonable.” 

** But it is only within these three days I 
have been fairly apprized of my own feel- 
ings,” gaid Fane, who wondered at Josiah’s 
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unexpected want of sympathy, yet little sus- 
pected its cause, 

“May beso,” said the curate, steeling 
himself equines argument; ‘but this is 
delicate subject, on which every man ought to 
think and act for himself.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right,” said Fane, add- 
ing, with a half-smile, ‘* but I never expected 
to hear such advice from you to me. I have 
come upon you in an unlucky moment. Well, 
Josey, L will, as you somewhat stvically recom- 
mend, trust to myself on!y to-morrow. But l 
must not forget what was, after all, perhaps 
the main object of my coming to-night. This 
morning I had a letter from my uncle, on a 
suhject [ have often mentioned to hin. <A 
living in his gift has long been expected t> 
full vacant—at last the incumbent has 
obligingly taken himself off, and my uncle 
now writes to offer it to you. It is worth 
between £300 and £400 a-year ; but you will 
not eat the bread of idleness, Josey, for the 
parish is in such a heathenish state, from 
neglect, that your apostolic virtues will be 
fully taxed for years to come.”’ 

The curate was confounded. Fane was 
heaping coals of fire on his head, and the pain 
was insufferable, till they were suddenly 
quenched by a thought which his unsuspi- 
cious nature would never have originated ex- 
cept under the influence of such a suggestive 
passion as jealousy. Perhaps (he thought), 
perhaps this living was meant asa bribe or 
compensation for his compliance ; or perhaps 
it was a scheme for getting him out of the 
way. He put the letter, which Fane offered, 
aside. ‘*I could not accept the offer, Dur- 
ham.”’ : e 

‘Not accept it!’ echoed Fane. ‘ Some 
scruple that would never have entered any 
head but yours. You will have a better gar- 
den than your present one, Josey.” 

**T cannot accept it,”’ replied the curate ; 
‘‘ or, plainer still, I will not.” 

Fane stepped quickly away to the door. 
‘Some fatality pursues me,” he said petu- 
lantly. ‘* One causeless estrangement follows 
another.’’ The door was already open, when 
he turned back. ‘‘ Josey,’’ he said, ‘‘ I shall 
not see you again before I go, and you and I 
have been friends too long to uneasily for 
a hasty word ora flash of ill-temper. Iam 
hurt less by your present absence of friendli- 
ness, than by the injury done to my ideal by 
thus seeing you under an unfavorable aspect. 
Josey, I would n’t have been so disappuinted 
for more than I can say ; but you will be sorry 
to-morrow, and I'll try to forget it before [ 
come back again. God bless you. Good- 


” 


He took the curate’s passive hand, pressed 
it, and left the room. As he went, the cu- 








rate’s mental eye turned judicially inward 
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upon himself, and he stood in his own pres- 
ence like a criminal. 

The reaction which follows a sense of hav- 
ing acted anworthily is, in a nature like the 
eurate’s, quick and violent. Reproaches from 
Fane would have hardened him, and he might 
have brazened out his conduct even to himself 
for a short time; but his resentment had 
melted, his firmness had deserted him, and 
he was left with n& better company than re- 
morse. 

Acting on his new impulse, he flew out of 
the house, calling after his friend. ‘* Dur- 
ham !’’ he shouted — ‘** Durham ! one word !"” 
The only answer was the echo of the horse’s 
hoofs as Fane galloped up the road. 

Breathless and bareheaded, the curate re- 
turned to the house. The older pain was 
deadened in the acuteness of this new self- 
inflicted wound, and seemed, in comparison, 
light and bearable. He remembered Fane’s 
remarks, of a few days before, as to the expe- 
diency of being aware of our hidden nature, 
and he shuddered at the glimpse of some 
qualities of his own thus revealed to him. 


While considering what speediest atone- 
ment he could make to Fane, the remem- 
brance of Rosa’s suggestion suddenly occurred 
to him. Even now she was perhaps expect- 
ing him to enter the Heronry on his peace- 


making mission. He would go—yes, he 
would go, and confess all to Hester — tell her 
of his friend’s doubts — entreat her, at all cost 
to himself, not to throw away such a heart as 
Fane’s — and thus prove the sincerity of his 
repentance. He would go, too, on the in- 
stant, for he felt he could not sleep till he 
had discharged some of the accumulating 
pressure on his soul. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Lady Lee and her two young friends were 
‘seated together in the library, her ladyship 
and Orelia ostensibly occupied in reading, 
‘though Rosa, peeping up now and then from 
a cushion she was embroidering, noticed that 
the eyes of both of them often wandered from 
‘the page. Nay, Lady Lee had at last be- 
come so openly and unreservedly absent in 
anind, that she had let the book fall on her 
lap, while her eyes were fixed on a blank 
space in the wall in front of her. ‘* What 
a thing it is to be in love!"’ thought Rosa. 

Several tokens of the recent presence of 
Julius were scattered about the room. A 
broken-down musical coach, with one wheel, 
stood in a corner —the pieces of a dissected 
map lay on the table—and, near them, the 
tin trumpet bought for him at the fair, on 
which he.was accustomed to perform a 
deal, with more delight to himself than to his 
hearers. His favorite toy —a musket which, 
by means of a epring, discharged its ramrod 
with great effect, and which caused a general 
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nervousness to pervade the household — was 
not, however, among the rest, for he never 
could be prevailed upon to retire to bed with- 
out it, and always slept with the weapon by 
his side, as if he expected housebreakers 
every moment, Pick was asleep on the sofa, 
embracing his two hind legs and his tail in 
his arms, like a small fagot. 

Rosa, watching for her brother's arrival, 
heard his step in the hall, and darted out 
upon him. 

Josiah’s entrance did not excite much no- 
tice, because he was accustomed to walk in 
and out at all hours, more like one of the 
family than a visitor. He cast an anxious 
glance at Lady Lee — fidgeted about the room 
for a while — took up things from the table 
and laid them down again —and then looked 
meaningly at Rosa. 

‘* Orelia,’’ whispered Rosa to that young 
lady, ‘‘ I think Josiah has a little secret to 
tell Hester. Come with me to the drawing- 
room,’’ and she and Orelia left the library. 

The curate went and leaned over the back 
of Lady Lee’s chair. ‘‘ Hester,” he said, “ I 
come here as a penitent.” 

‘* As a penitent, Josiah !”’ exclaimed her 
se half-raising herself, and turning to 
look at him. 

“Sit still—don’t look at me,’ said the 
curate, “‘and I shall say what I have to say 
more easily.’’ Ie paused a little, and went 
on. ‘‘I must make haste to confess, or I 
know not what delirium may next seize me. 
I have caught glim of myself to-day that 
have made me shudder, and put me actuall 
in fear of myself; even on my way here, 
was tempted to turn back, and keep a shame- 
ful silence’ —and the poor curate passed his 
hand irresolutely acrogs his forehead. ‘* Why 
should I tell you I have always thought you 
charming! Why say that for years [ have 
had no pleasant thoughts, hopes, or prospects, 
of which your idea has not, unconsciously to 
myself, formed the ground-work?’’ (‘* Good 
heavens !’’ thought Lady Lee, half-startin 
from her chair, as these words were uttere 
in a mournful, trembling voice, ‘* what has 
come to Josiah ! — he must be crazy !’’) ** You 
must know this as well asI; and whether 
you do or not, the recital would not be inter- 
esting to you. For these thoughts I do not 
ask any indulgence, though I am sure you 
will not view them with contempt or harsh- 
ness. But Ido ask your sympathy, when I 
tell you that, suddenly, without warning, 
and while sunning myself securely in your 
friendship, I became aware that the interest 
which I would have given the world to in- 


good | spire in you, was aroused for another.” 


*« Josiah !”’ said her ‘ladyship, in a severe 
tone. ‘Mr, Young! are you not a little 
passing the limits of friendship *”’ 

The curate laid his hand gently on her 
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‘shoulder. ‘‘ Surely you know me well enough 


to feel that I would not give you unnecessary 
pain,” he said. ‘‘I do not come here to 
plead my own hopeless, abandoned cause, nor 
to indulge in any repinings, but to repair, if 
possible, a great fault. In the anger and pain 
of disappointment, I have repelled the kind- 
ness of my best friend. Of all the men I 
have known, none have ever so commanded 
my admiration and respect, and roused my 
warmest feelings, as Durham Fane. Yet, 
though he more than returned those feelings, 
Ihave, within this hour past, treated him 
with shameful ingratitude.”’ 

Lady Lee felt thankful that the curate had 
posted himself behind her, for she was-now as 
unwilling to encounter his gaze.as he was to 
meet hers. 

“I was not only ungrateful,” continued 
Josiah, ‘ but false to my own settled idea. 
There was nothing I beiieved in more firmly 
than the worth of my friend Durham, He 
was in all things my superior; he was my 
model of excellence. Since we were boys at 
school together I have thought this of him ; 


_and yet all this afternoon I have been hating 


him — hating him, Hester—and for what! 


‘ Because he loves one, of whose love he is far 


worthier than I.” 
The curate made a pause. Lady Lee did 


‘not speak. 


““When I have read of the actions of the 
ions in dramas and novels, which are ex- 
tolled as displaying the secrets of the heart,’”’ 
he went on, ‘‘ I have either considered sudden 
revulsions and contrasts of feeling, depicted 
in the same individual, impossible fictions, or, 
at any rate, true only of characters with 
which I, the reader, had nothing in common. 
But I have learned my mistake. I feel that 
circumstances might make me a crimingl as 
at as any of my poorest, most abandoned 
aoe God forgive me! if a wish could 
have killed Durham this day, he might now 
be lifeless, slain by his friend. Even now, I 
might still be the sport of such feelings, had 
not his own generous act restored me to my- 
self.”’ 
My the curate paused. 
**He has seen with pain, for some days 
ae an alteration in your conduct to him, 
ester. He knows, as I and all who know 
you must know, that this springs from no 
trivial or wanton cause.’’ 
*Tecannot explain it,” said Lady Lee, 


hastily. 
“ Not to me,’’ said Josiah, ‘* not to me; I 
do not seek to divine it ; that is not my object. 
¢ you must explain it to him.” 
m. And how can | doso unasked !” said Lady 


« Hester, to-morrow Durham leaves us for 
a while in the discharge of a necessary duty 
—to seek his missing cousin, of whom he 
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has found traces. Before he goes, he will 
come to you to learn his fate. You must be 
open with him, Hester. You must not cast 
away such a man as Durham for a scruple. 
I wish I could do him justice ; I wish I could 
describe him as he is.’ 

‘It is not necessary,” faintly murmured 


Lad > 

That confession of hers was a sharp pang 
for the curate. Perhaps some latent hope 
may have existed in his heart, that, after all. 
she was not attached to Faae — who knows ! 
— or, if it were so, who shall cast the first 
stone at him! If there were such a hope, it 
vanished at her words, and the curate went 
on gallantly. 

“** You must be frank with him, Hester ; 
do not let any scrupulous feelings prevent you 
from confiding everything to him. For con- 
sider what is at stake. If the whole world 
were given you to choose from, I de not be- 
lieve you could find another more worthy of 

ou in himself, nor more fit to make you 

appy. Perhaps if, without warning, he had 
asked you for explanation, it might have been 
withheld. But now I will trust that to-mor- 
row I may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that my words of to-night have had their in- 
fluence. In thus advising you I have done 
some penance—I have indeed ; but it leaves 
no smart behind—rather bringing present 
relief. Think well of what I have said, Hes- 
ter; think well, too, of what you will say to 
Durham to-morrow. And now, good-night.”’ 
y Lee rose from her chair — put her 
handkerchief to her eyes — and withdrew it. 

‘* Poor Josiah !”’ she said. 

She held out her hand, but whether the 
curate could net trust himself to take it, or 
whether he had made a vow of self-mortifica- 
tion, or from whatever cause it might be, he 

retended not to notice the action; and, shak- 
ing his head ag he repeated, “‘ Good-night, 
good-night,”” went out, without looking at 
her. 

‘* Have you managed it nicely, Josiah!” 
asked Rosa, meeting him in the hall, 

** T have done my best, my child — honest- 
ly done my best,”’ said the poor curate, 


CHAPTER XXKIII, 


Fane was seated at breakfast next morning 
in his rooms at the Bush, while his servant 
was packing his portmanteau, to be ready 
for the afternoon coach, by which he designed 
to follow on the track of Seslew. 

His breakfasting was mere matter of form, . 
for the thought of the —o interview 
with Lady Lee oceupied his mind, and made. 
him anxious, Fane, the steely-hearted, whose 
breast had hitherto been proof alike against 
the open attacks of brilliant, dashing females, 
and the more formidable attempts of the in-. 
sidious and meek order of sirens, was for the 
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first time in love. For the first time in his 
life, a woman had spoiled his appetite, broken 
his sleep, and filled his mind with conflicting 
thoughts of her ; being one moment inspired 
with hope by the recollection of some gleams 
of favor, the next reduced to despair by re- 
calling some instances of discouragement. 
These last, too, had seemed so evidently in- 
tentional on the part of her ladyship, that 
he did not like to dwell on the events of the 
last two or three days — instinctively prefer- 
ring the brighter prospect afforded by a pre- 
vious era in their acquaintance. 

Few would have been readier than Fane to 
extract matter of amusement and sarcasm 
from the spectacle now presented by himself. 
A fine, handsome fellow, with good digestive 
“pparatus, rejecting muffin, despising the con- 
solations of grill, and leaving his coffee un- 
touched, while his thoughts wandered doubt- 
fully around the shrine of a goddess — it would 
have made him witty for aweek. Yet he did 
not feel in the least inclined to look at the 
present case in that light —no gleam of the 
humorous lightened his meditations. His 
feelings were none the less strong for being 
rational. He felt that he had, for the first 
time, seen a woman whom his judgment and im- 
ugination alike approved — without whom bis 
life would be saddened — whom he was about 
to ask to be the partner of it, and with stron 
doubts of success. So that the experience 
reader will perceive that, with the exception 
of the article of judgment, which does not 
perhaps invariably voluntecr its sanction on 
these occasions, his state of mind did not 
materially differ from that of the generality 
of anxious lovers, 

To him, thus rapt and neglectful of his 
victuals, there entered Captain Sloperton. 
More congenial company than Sloperton's 
would just then have been distasteful to Fane, 
and he heartily wished the essenced captain 
drowned, like a modern Clarence, in a butt of 
his own favorite bouquet. The captain glanced 
slightly at the untasted breakfast, returned 
Fane's half-absent greeting by a nod and a 
sweet smile, and seated himself near the 
table. 

‘*T saw your name in orders for leave last 
night,”’ he remarked presently. ‘* Rather a 
sudden bolt, is n’t it?’ 

** I did not know till yesterday that I should 
- want leave,’’ returned Fane. 

‘* Nothing of a melancholy natare, I hope ?”’ 
inquired the oe with a sympathetic air. 

‘** No—merely some family business,”’ said 
Fane, shortly. 

‘* I was afraid,”’ said Sloperton, smoothing 
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his moustache with the point of his fore-finger, | Y 


‘it might be some respectable aunt, or ven- 
erable grandfather, who had suddenly quitted 
the scene. If they had forgotten to leave 
syou a legacy, of course the occasion would 
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have been one of unmixed sorrow. And when 
do you start, my dear fellow !” 

‘* By the five o’clock coach, this afternoon,”’ 
answered Fane. 

** By the five o’clock coach, this afternoon !”’ 
repeated Sloperton. ‘‘ And, in the mean time, 
_ are going to take leave of your friends! 

saw your horse waiting below.” 

Fane did not answer, thinking, perhaps, 
that his leave-takings were no affuir of Sloper- 
ton’s. The latter was thus confirmed in his 
surmise that Fane projected a visit to the 
Heronry, and he also guessed the object of 
that visit. He had, indeed, unbounded con- 
fidence in his own merits; but he also had an 
unwilling respect for Fane, and an occasional 
suspicion had crossed him that his rival's 
mind and tastes harmonized better than his 
own with her ladyship’s, though he never 
doubted (especially since Bagot and Kitty Fil- 
lett had confirmed his opinion) that the balance 
of fascination was altogether on his own side. 
However, though he considered his place in 
her ladyship’s affections as eae secure, 
yet Fane’s visits had given him some little 


secret uneasiness; and he had therefure 
noticed, with a great deal of pleasure, the late 
apparent coolness between them. Bagot, act- 
ing upon Seager’s advice, had explained this 
coolness entirely to Sloperton’s satisfaction, 


while at the same time he showed him that 
the rivalry was not imaginary. Seeing Fane’s 
leave of absence announced in the order-book, 
he fancied his rival was quitting the scene in 
despair, and he now came to verif this sup. 
sition. If it were so, perhaps Fane might 
e meditating a parting visit, to try his luck 
in a desperate throw for the stakes. ‘* Ifso,”’ 
said Sloperton to himself, ** ’t will be charity 
to let him know he hasn't the shadow of a 
chance. It’s what I should like to have ex- 
plained to myself, if his case were mine. I 
should consider it painful, of course — rather ; 
but friendly—very. And an interview be- 
tween them can do him no good, and will per- 
haps unsettle Aer for aday ortwo. Decidedly 
"t will be friendly to stop it.” 

Such, he fancied, were the real grounds 
for the measure he had resolved on. But 
vanity at having prevailed against one whose 
rivalry he had so much reason to fear, joined 
with a somewhat ungenerous wish to enjoy 
his own triumph, had more influence than he 
imagined ; while deep below all lurked a fear 
that Fane, in a fair field, might prevail. 

**Do you know, old fellow,’ he said with 
charming frankness, “‘ I was afraid at one 
time that you were going to interfere with 
me in a certain quarter; I was, upon my life. 
ou see, you don’t usually pay cular 
attentions anywhere ; if you did, I should n’t 
have thought anything of it; but you were 
deuced particular here—O, deuced! Dem- 
mit, Fane, visits of three or four hours a-day 
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regularly — “pon my life, it made me quite 
nervous, until I found the prize was my own,” 

** Prize! — what prize!—what are you 
talking about!’’ asked Fane, sternly. 

*« About our chances with a certain fair 
friend of ours,’’ returned Sloperton, calmly. 
“OQ, Fane, my boy, take my word for it, 
there ’s nothing like a little experience with 
women to insure success in these things! I ’ve 
heen accustomed to affairs of the sort since I 
was —let me see — say about fifteen, or four- 
teen and a half —consequently you ‘ll admit, 
iny dear fellow, that, if I bungled at this time 
of day, I might as well give up practice at 
once,” 

Fane was regarding him with a deepening 
frown. “If you have anything to say in 
which I am interested,’’ he said, ** oblige me 
by speaking out.”’ 

‘© No further interested, I think,’’ said the 
other, waving his hand, ‘ than as a friend of 
both parties, on whose congratulations [ 
reckon ; and I should n’t now mention my own 
success, only that I have perceived, my dear 
fellow, within these few days, that you have 
dropt the pursuit yourself. But, as I said, 
I am an old hand at theee things ; and not 
content with being assured of my success with 
the lady, I’ve also secured another important 
party to the affuir. Look at that, old fellow,”’ 
1 continued, drawing an envelope from his 
pocket, unfolding it, and handing the en- 
closed paper between his first and second 
fingers to Fane. Then, returning to his old 
occupation of sleeking his mustache, he 
fom from the corners of his eyelids at 

ane’s face as he read it; feeling, perhaps, a 
little exultation as he marked the change 
in his countenance. 

For it certainly did change — first flushing 
deep red, and then paling, while his lips 
closed, and the circle of his eyes showed clear 
of the lids, as he read this paper. In it the 
writer gave ‘ his full consent and approval to 
the marriage of Hester, relict of Sir Joseph 
Lee, Bart., with Cecil Sloperton, Esq., when- 
soever the afvresaid parties should see fit to 
celebrate it.’’ It seemed formal and regular, 
and was signed ‘‘ Bagot Lee.” 

He read it over three or four times before 
he seemed to catch the meaning, though the 
wording was clear enough; then, laying it 
on the table, he rose and turned away to the 
window. 

This, then, had been the cause of her altered 
treatment of him — she was engaged to Slo- 
perton! The occasional relentings which he 
(soft fool as he was!) had set down to a far 
different cause, were mere glimpses of repent- 
ance from a consciousness that she had given 
him encouragement} led him on merely to 
trifle with him, while giving herself to pee Bag 
Yes ; it was the last solution he should ever 
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have reached unassisted, but now it was clear 
as noonday. 

Well! he had been a fool, an idiot, this 
once, but it should be the last time. He would 
never again give a woman the power so to 
wound him. And yet how could he ever have 
guessed that she, Hester Lee (here her lady- 
ship’s noble, thoughtful face rose plainly be- 
fore him) — how could he ever have guessed 
that she, of all women, would ever have been 
caught by the fair outside of such a man as 
Sloperton? And was a woman who could be 
so caught worthy of another thought from 
him ?— no, he would cast her idea from his 
memory. An excellent and valiant resolution, 
Captain Fane — only so hard to keep. 

uddenly there came crowding upon him a 
vast number of memories — of smiles, of kind 
words, of glances; nay, the spirit of whole 
interviews and conversations, distilled, as it 
were, into a moment’s space, flashed vividly 
across him, till he was bewildered by the 
recollections he had unconsciously stored up. 
He was roused from the contemplation of these 
by the voice of Sloperton. 

‘* By the by, my dear fellow,” began the 
captain, and then abruptly stopt, for Fane, 
turning suddenly at his voice, cast on him a 
glance that warned Sloperton he had better 
not trifle with him just now. Fane made no 
attempt.to affect indifference; what did he 
care for the exultation of a man despised! — 
why should he trouble himself to assume a 
disguise? what would have mattered to him 
just then the opinions of the whole world, or 
the eyes of the whole world? Le strode, 
without speaking, across the apartment, and 
passed into his sleeping-room. Sloperton, 
watching him, felt half sorry when he saw 
how strong was the emotion he had succeed- 
ed in creating. ‘He is hit rather hard,” 
he said to himself. ‘ Really, ’tis a pity we 
both fancied the same woman. If I had 
thought he ’d have taken it to heart so, I al- 
most think I should have let him make the 
discovery for himself.’ 

He heard Fane tell his servant, in a voice 
of forced steadiness, to finish the packing of his 

rtmanteau immediately. He would go, not 
i. the afternoon coach, but by the first one, 
which would pass in half an hour. 

At this, Sloperton, leaving the room, de- 
scended to the street. Lounging there for a 
few minutes, he saw Fane's servant come 
down and tell the m to lead his master’s 
horse back to the stable. Satisfied that he 
had thus put an effectual stop to the projected 
visit, he then repaired to his lodgings. 

These being situated near the hotel, he 
heard the coach drive up to the Bush ; he saw 
the fresh horses, with their clothes on, pass up 
the street tu be harnessed to it, and waited at 
| the window till the sound of the bugle and the 
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rumble of the wheels told him it had started. 
On the box-seat sat Fane, his hat pulled down 
far on his forehead. Sloperton stood at the 
window ready to catch his eye and wave his 
hand to him, feeling quite benevolently dis- 
, just then, toward his defeated rival ; 

at Fane did not look right or left. 

** Come,”’ said Sloperton to himself, ‘ ’t is 
better he’s gone— it prevents bother and 
confusion. And, really,’tis something to be 
proud of to cut a fellow like that—I shall 
think the better of myself for it;’’ which, 
however, would have been quite superfluous, 
if not impossible. 

Fane, meantime, as he left Doddington 
behind him, was resolute to root the memory 
of Lady Lee from his mind, It was thrust 
out at one point only to enter at another, It 
was suggested incessantly by thoughts appar- 
ently the most foreign to it. He tried to talk 
to the coachman, and to attend to his re- 
marks ; the coachman, knowing he was talk- 
ing to what he was pleased to call ** a cavalry 
gent,”’ immediately began to enlarge on the 
merits of the gray filly that officiated as his 
offleader. The gray filly instantly suggested 
Diana, and the transition from Diana to her 
fair mistress was short and easy. Then he 
asked about the different country-seats they 
passed — but he remembered to have seen 


pictures of most of them in a history of the 
county in the library at the Heronry — and 
he thought of her who was then perhaps 


seated in that library, till he was e at 
the complacency with which he still dwelt on 
the image. It started up from all manner of 
odd corners and nooks of his mind — put by 
there, just as a miser hides some of his guineas 
in a teapot or an old stocking. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


If Fane had been nervous and anxious that 
morning, Lady Lee had been far more so. 
Absence of mind — incoherent replies — starts 
as the door opened, and quick, anxious glances 
towards it, all told the observant Rosa who 
was expected. Therefore, soon after break- 
fast, Rosa coaxed Orelia out for a walk, 
leaving her ladyship alone in the library. 

Eleven o’clock came — the earliest hour at 
which she thought it probable Fane would 
come. A book was open on the table before 
her, but she had read the same page over 
about fifty times, with no more idea of the 
meaning of it on the fifty-first reading than 
before she commenced, Every noise in the 
hall made her start — once a step was heard 
whieh, though as unlike Fane’s as it well 
could be, she persisted in believing must be 
his ; it was short, quick, and apparently ad- 
vancing at a run, and was followed by an im- 
patient and ineffectual fumbling at the handle 
of the door, lasting for upwards of a minute, 
when the door opened, and the mountain was 
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delivered of that very ridiculous mouse, Julius, 
This young gentleman was very abruptly dis- 
missed, and shortly afterwards a more man} 
step was heard—it was the footman with 
some stupid message-——how she hated the 
man ! — people must create these false alarms 
merely to annoy her—and yet even these 
were preferable, she thought, to unbroken ex- 
pectation. 

Twenty times in a quarter of an hour she 
looked at her watch —as often at the little 
gold clock which two ivory angels held 
between them on the mantelpiece — twenty 
times she applied herself anew to her page, 
and read it over without the fuintest concep- 
tion of what it was about. She was thinking. 
all the time, of the explanation she should 
give Fane — how she could best screen Bagot. 
and how soften his apparent hatred of Fane, 
till it should appear oply a mere whimsical 
prejudice. For though, since their late noc- 
turnal interview, her indifference for the 
colonel had been converted into positive dis- 
like, yet she somehow wished to throw the 
conduct of her relation into as favorable a 
light as it would admit of. 

She wondered how Fane would take 
what she had to tell him— whether he 
would listen to reason— whether he would 
attempt to argue, or submit at once to what 
was inevitable—or (but this thought was 
wa | allowed to flit dimly across her mind, 
and was never fairly brought up for inspec- 
tion) —or whether he would suggest any 
mode of appeasing Bagot. 

Twelve o’clock came — this sus was 
hard to bear! A nervous flush had fixed it- 
self on her cheek — she felt a strong impulse 
to start from her chair and hurry to the 
window, or out of the room, or anywhere, for 
a moment's change, but sat still nevertheless. 
Half-past twelve ; an embroidery frame was 
near her — she resolved to de a certain num- 
ber of stitehes, and then go to the window ; 
she did 80; went to the window, loitered 
there, and returned to do some more stitches, 
this time increasing the number by ten. This 
got over the time till one o’clock; and, 
shortly after, her ear caught the tramp of a 
horse on the gravel. It would have been 
easy to go to the window and see who this 
was, but she couldn’t do it; because it 
might not be him, after all, and she -wished 
to prolong her hope. The horse stopped at 
the southern entrance; Fane soally dis- 
mounted there. She heard the servant go to 
the door — what could he mean by gving so 
slowly—why didn’t the creature run! 
She heard him sanyo the visitor along the 
hall — they reached the door of the library — 
it was opened, and she put her hand before 
her eyes, bending them on hey embroidery, 
and stooped forward to conceal her flutter ; 
and the servant, in a perfectly calm and 
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equable tone, announced —— Captain Sloper- 
ton. 

The captain entered with rather more than 
the usual amount of melancholy sweetness in 
his aspect. He saw her start at his name — 
he saw the deep flush on her face turn to un- 
usual paleness as he approached —he felt 
her hand tremble as he took it, and noticed, 
too, a tremor in her voice. And the captain, 
in the plenitude of his pride and power, felt 
a mixture of exultation and pity in the 
thought that his presence could occasion 
such decided and interesting emotion. She 
had concealed her feelings cleverly enough 
hitherto —but he had known — yes, he had 
heen perfectly certain, even before that jewel 
of a girl, Fillete, had told him the true state 
of affairs — that Lady Lee could not keep u 
the farce long ; gad, sir, he had half a mind 
to punish her hypocrisy by affecting indiffer- 
ence in his turn —’t would serve her right ; 
but no, he would strike while the iron was 
hot, and while he was flushed with his success 
at having Bt rid of Fane; yes, he would 

ush his advantage at once, and settle the 
usiness. 

Never had the captain’s voice been more 

softly seductive, or his eyes more expressive, 
than when, gently pressing Lady Lee's hand, 
and retaining it as long as he was allowed 
(which was n’t very long), he said, ‘* How is 
my fair cousin to-day?” The captain was 
fond of alluding to the relationship — it gave 
him the right to appear a little more intimate 
than others ; and while taking a chair near 
her, and placing his hat on the table, he con- 
tinued to regard her with a sad, serious air, 
which he did not doubt was inexpressibly af- 
fecting. 
“She felt dreadfully impatient ; first, there 
was the disappointment ; next, the captain’s 
leisurely manner indicated that his visit might 
not be a short one ; and, if Fane should come 
while he was here, the opportunity so watched 
and longed for might be lost. But,that must 
not be; she would be as cold to Captain 
Sloperton as possible — even uncivil, if neces- 
sary, rather than suffer the chance of that. 
Nothing could well be further from the 
thoughts of the ill-starred Sloperton than the 
idea that his presence was unwelcome. ‘I'll 
give her a little time to collect herself, poor 
thing,’’ he thought — so he said aloud, mo- 
tioning gracefully towards the open book on 
the table, ‘‘ May I ask the subject of your 
studies ?”” 

Lady Lee took the book from the table, and 
handed it to him fur answer. 

** Ah — Corinne,’’ he said; ‘*a love tale. 
Do you know,” said the captain, turning 
towards her with charming confidence, ** do 
fou know, I’m so glad you’ve been reading a 
ove-tale? If I had been asked by any one on 
my road hither, How would you like to find 
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your cousin employed! I should have an 
swered, by all means, in reading Corinne.” 

** Still a little fluttered,” thought the ca 
tain, glancing at her, as she bit her lip 
and made a slight gesture of impatience. 

‘*I am enchanted, too, at finding you 
alone,” went on Sloperton. ‘* Your two 
young friends are charming girls, my dear 
cousin, yet I should never have forgiven their 
presence to-day.” 

Lady Lee turned her face quickly towards 
him with a look of surprise — snatching at 
the same moment her hand (which he offered 
to take) hastily away. 

The captain was not the best-tempered man 
in the world —“ Really,”’ he said, affecting 
to smile, while he turned scarlet with anger 


p|—‘‘really, if you are so cruel, I shall be 


driven to imitate our friend Fane, who went 
by the coach this morning.” 

Went by the coach this morning! He 
was gone, then — she should not see him, and 
there would be no explanation. Unkind not 
to give her one chance of doing herself justice ! 
She wished her visitor tne leave her, that 
she might cry. 

Such were her thoughts; but Sloperton, 
doomed to accumulate upon his devoted head, 
that morning, the largest amount of her dis- 
pleasure that his evil genius could procure 
him, misinterpreted her silence and agitation. 
He ——— her emotion proceeded trom his 
threat of leaving her. 

“You must not always take me at my 
word,” he said, smiling more enchantingly 
than ever. ‘* Do you not know — are you not 
now in your heart perfectly convinced that it 
would be utterly impossible for me to leave 
yout What has brought me so constantly to 
the Heronry but my inability to exist except 
in your presence? What brings me hero 
now, except to declare the fact! My dear 
cousin ! — may I hope that title will soon be 
exchanged for a nearer one!” ‘ 

Nothing could exceed the calm confidence 
with which the captain uttered this speech. 
He spoke as if it were a mere matter of form, 
rendered necessary by female prejudice, but 
insignificant in itself. Lady Lee rose from 
her chair, and seemed to her astounded wover 
to look down upon him from an immeasurable 
height while she addressed him. 

** And your intention in coming here to- 
day,” she said, ‘* was really, then, to make 
this declaration ?”’ 

The captain, utterly confounded by her 
look and voice, only replied by a bow, laying, 
at the same time, his hand upon his heart, 
with some diminution of his customary grace. 

She was too vexed to be sarcastic, or per- 
haps his rejection might have been cnnneyon 
with some little scorn of language as well as 
of look. And, indeed, it was not without 








difficulty that she repressed her impatience at 
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being, at such a juncture, fooled with the 
very counterfeit and caricature of passion. 

So she repeated, ‘‘ And you really came 
here to say this ?’’ 

‘Ts it so very incredible?’ asked the 
captain, beginning to feel an uneasy doubt 
as to his ultimate success. 

**‘T hear it with pain and surprise,” she 
said. ‘The idea is so new that it startles 
me.” 

**Compose yourself,” said the captain, 
soothingly. ‘ However charming it might 
be to hear your consent uttered in words, I 
would not distress you for the world. Let 
silence convey it.” 

“No,” said Lady Lee—‘‘no! I must 
not leave youin doubt. I must not leave any 
opening for a renewal of the subject. I[ 
thank you, but it is impossible.” 

Sloperton stretched out his hand towards 
hers. He had a whole battery of arguments 
and looks and sighs in reserve. But she 
drew back from him hastily. 

“ You,must not persist,” she said, in a 
severe tone; ‘“‘ I ain altogether in earnest.”’ 
This, however, the infatuated wooer could not 
believe. ‘Ah!’ he thought, “I’ve been a 
little too abrupt, and that’s what makes her 
restive ; — women like a touch of sentiment 
in these matters.”’ 

‘*My plainness,”’ said he, “has offended 
you, but "twas all owing to the sincerity of 
my passion.’’ (Lady Lee’s lip curled at the 
word.) ‘ Pray ascribe it to that,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘ and believe that [ am filled with the 
most rapturous sensations, though I have 
perhaps failed to express them. O, yes!” 
said the captain, sliding from his chair on to 
one knee, laying his hand on his heart, and 
speaking in musical and plaintive tones, ‘ the 
most rapturous —the most devoted — the 
most unchangeable — the — the — "— 

*« Spare _ eloquence, sir,”’ said Lady 
Lee. ‘* Believe me, it will not avail. How 
long.”? she added, changing her tone from 
contempt to anger, as she saw him mg to 
renew his protestations —‘‘ how long will 
your ingenious vanity continue to mislead 

out Ask yourself, sir, what share it has 
nad in your mistake and your discomfiture ; 
and forgive me if [ convince you of my sin- 
cerity by leaving you.’? So saying, she 
swept frum the room with a swift, impatient 
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step. 

Por a moment Sloperton remained on his 
knee, gazing after her with a countenance 
which, though both sad and serious, did not 
present its usual combination of those ele- 
ments of expression. There was a very genu- 
ine look of astonishment and mortification in 
his eyes and half-opened mouth — the latter 
showing a little dark aperture under the mus- 
tache. Was he dreaming! Was it, indecd, 
true that he, Cecil Sloperton, whose conquer- 
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ing motto was brief as Cvesar’s, had been, 
not merely rejected, which of itself seemed 
impossible enough, but rejected with scorn? 
ery pale, and with a numb, tingling sens- 
ation, he gathered up his hat, gloves, and 
cane, and went out into the hall. A servant 
— forward to let him out: he dared not 
look at the man—what if the fellow had 
been listening, and heard Lady Lee’s rejection 
of him! He almost fancied he detected deri- 
sion in the man’s face and attitude as he held 
open the door for him —nay, the very groom 
who held his bridle and stirrup seemed, to his 
jealous sensitiveness, to be struggling with 
some secret joke —at Azs expense, of course. 

As he rode away, the scene began to re- 
enact itself in his mind, ‘Ihe captain’s femi- 
nine vanity, thus sharply wounded, shrieked 
out like Venus when she felt the spear of 
Diomed. He cursed tiie whvle household — 
he cursed himself—he cursed Bagot, who 
had got the money which he, Sloperton, had 
80 sagaciously and thriftily invested in the 
purchase of his own great mortification, No 
doubt (he said to himself) Bagot knew what 
the result would be when he inveigled him 
into the bargain—no doubt he was at this 
moment laughing at him for a fool! And, 
truly, Bagot might, with great propricty, 
have applied to him the words of Falstaff, 
‘* Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand 
pounds.” 

Such were the thoughts that accompanied 
him in his homeward ride to his lodgings. 
He lodged in the main street of Doddingtun, 
with an ancient widow, retired from business, 
The ancient widow had a niece, Miss Finkle, 
small, pale, and attenuated, and who, owing 
partly to these accidents of nature, partly to 
an acidity of temper, had, contrary tu her own 
wish, remained unmarried, though sume time 
past her youth. It would have been better 
fur this damsel’s comfort, both of body and 
mind, had the captain never come to lodge 
there, for she not only fell, as a matter of 
course, hopelessly and distractediy in love 
with him, but, with a hope of appearing to 
the best advantage in his eyes, wore such 
tight shoes and dresses that she could scarce- 
ly either walk or breathe, and was rapidly 
reducing herself to the condition of a con- 
a cripple. She had been hitherto 
decidedly unpopular with her neighbors, whom 
she had frequently exasperated by her acerbi- 
ties; but the sentiments of many of her 
young female acquaintances appeared to have 
undergone of late a magical change in her 
fayor. They became assiduous in their visits, 
and, setting at naught the little defects which 
had formerly offended them in Miss Finkle’s 
deportment, they were running in and out all 
day long, on the speculation of meeting the 
captain on the stairs ; and when that desired 
event took place, they would, according to 
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their several dispositions, either pass him 
with an air of austere and virtuous uncon- 
sciousness, or turn their backs, and run off 


éiggling. 

me of these admiring nymphs had assem- 
bled in Miss Finkle’s sitting-room to catch a 
glimpse of the returning Adonis. 

** He ’s coming, Maria !"’ said Miss Tiddy, 
a short, plump girl, thrusting herself between 
Miss Brown at Miss Simpson, who monopo- 
lized the window. 

‘** Well, you need n’t push me, dear, if he 
is!’’ said Miss Simpson, snappishly — for 
her nose had been unbecomingly flattened 
against the window by Miss Tiddy’s onset. 

“Isn't he lovely?” watienel Miss No- 

tty, a slender damsel with languishing 
lack eyes, whose father kept a circulatin 
library. ‘‘ He's the imidge of Lord Reginald 
de Courey in the ‘ Perils of Passion.’ ’”’ 

Miss Finkle had kept away from the win- 
dow that she might be ready to run down and 
open the door to the captain. 

“If Tdid admire him, I’d die before I ’d 
show it so much,’’ she said, with virtuous 
indignation, to Miss Nopetty, who had got on 
achair to look out of the window over the 
heads of her friends. ‘ Do get off the chair, 
Hemma —I wonder you a’n’t ashamed.” 
The snub was ungracious, to say the least, 
for Miss Nopetty had lately been beaten by 
her father for bringing novels surreptitiously 
to Miss Finkle, gratis, out of pure friendship. 

‘* For my part, I wonder what you all see 
in the man,” said grim Miss Brown, who had 
been watching at the window longer than 
any of them, and who, like Chili vinegar, 
was sour though ardent. 

Unconscious, for once, of the attention he 
excited, Sloperton dismounted and entered his 
lodgings. Neither the hospitable smile of 
the martyred Miss Finkle, as she opened the 
door, nor the openly-admiring glances of Miss 
Tiddy and Miss Nopetty, nor the sidelong 
ones of Miss Simpson and Miss Brown, shed 
any gleam of comfort into the captain’s breast 
as he walked hastily up stairs. Not one look 
or sign of notice did he vouchsafe in return 
before he slammed the door of his sitting- 
room. ‘There was a pink and perfumed note 
on the table (exactly like one stuck conspicu- 
ously in the frame of the mirror over the 
mantelpiece), which the captain snatched up, 
but, instead of reading it, wrenched it in twain, 
with an improper expression, and fi the 
fragments into the grate; while his servant, 
coming into the room with a message, was 
dismissed with a vehement abruptness that 
testified to his extreme discomposure. It 
was long since he had been so ruffled, for his 
habitual successes had ill prepared him to 
sustain a repulse. If he could have found 
comfort anywhere, it would have heen in that 
room, for on the walls were multiplied pic- 
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tures of the object of his tenderest devotion — 
viz., himself. He was represented in chalks, 
and water-colors, and oils ; sitting, standing, 
reading, and riding ; in plain clothes and un- 
dress and full dress ; with his helmet beside 
him, and with it on his head. In the con- 
templation of these he always found solace, 
but now he did n't even look at them. 

He sat revolving the direst projects of re- 
venge. He would marry the handsomest. 
most accomplished, and most fashionable girl 
he could find, and bring her down to Dodding- 
ton to harrow up the soul of the then tov- 
late-repentant Lady Lee. He would seck an 
opportunity to meet her, and wither her |hy 
his calm scorn, He would insult Bagot, who, 
after fleecing him, was doubtless now enjoy- 
ing his discomfiture — even Kitty Fillett was 
included in these schemes of vengeance. 

Io this humor he was found by Mr. Oates. 
who came rattling up-stairs like a tornado, 
followed by a bull-dog and two terriers. Myr. 
Oates’ own spirits were so high as to be altu- 
gether out of the reach of calamity, which 
rendered him by no means a desirable com- 
panion in the present low state of Sloperton’s ; 
and the captain asked him, with some irrita- 
tion, ‘* Whether the fact of his having nerves 
of his own like fiddle-strings entitled him to 
torture other people’s with his infernal clat- 
ter ?”’ 

** Beg on of your nerves, Nobby,’’ 
said the irreverent Mr. Oates, seating himself 
on the table, and dangling one leg to and fro. 
“Don’t faint yet, there ’s a good fellow, as 
I’ve something to tell you. Shall I borrow a 
sinelling-bottle from Ribs-and-ankles?’’ (This 
was Mr. Oates’ soubriquet for Miss Finkle, 
in allusion to the most prominent features of 
her anatomy.) 

Sloperton put on a look of lofty contempt, 
but did not succeed in disconcerting the au- 
dacious Mr. Oates in the least. 

“Sloper, my boy,” said that gentleman, 
“*T wish you had waited for my advice be- 
fore you paid forfeit in that Goshawk business. 
I stood to my bet, you know —’t was only 
fifty ; besides, my maxim is, if you lose you 
lose, and there ’s an end on ’t.’’ 

‘* What! —don’t you think I got well out 
of it?’’ said Sloperton. 

‘Pooh !’’ said Oates; ‘*’t was a plant — 
a regular do. Just listen, now, how I dis- 
covered it. I had mentioned the matter to 
Chick, a sporting friend of mine, who is 
training a horse quietly down at | 
mentioned you had a heavy bet against the 
mare, and asked him to find out all he could 
about her. Now it so happened, that not long 
ago he observed Seager and another man, 
who, from his description, must be old Lee, 
entering a stable very early in the morning. 
They bad a mare brought out to try, and 
Chick saw her come back lame,’’ 
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** Good God! you don’t sayso!” ex- 
claimed Sloperton, who listened with sudden- 
ly-aroused interest. 

‘+ Lame, and no mistake,” repeated Oates. 
** Well, upon hearing from me, and coupling 
what I had told him with what he had seen, 
he went to the stable quietly, to try and 
pomp the groom in charge of the mare ; but 
ne was close, and would n’t peach — said the 
mare was all right, and *t was only her way 
of going. But, in a day or two afterwards, 
the groom comes to my friend Chick, and 
tells him that Seager had been fool enough to 
thrash him soundly for some neglect, and in 
revenge he would tell him, now, that the 
mare was dead lame, and that the ‘ vet,’ 
whose name he mentioned, believed she ’d got 
navicular. I always thought that Seager a 
bit of aleg. A’n’t you sorry, now, Sloper, 
that you paid away your money so easily!” 

‘* No,”’ said Sloperton, grinding his teeth ; 
‘* | never was so glad of anything in my life. 
I'd have paid double the money, cheerfully, 
fur the chance it gives me. You say he 
thinks the other man was Lee?” 

‘*So he says ; but that's easily found out 
from the groom. Besides, you can ascertain 
whether Lee was, or was not, at the Heronry 
about that time.”’ 

** Exactly,” said Sloperton. ‘*We must 
fullow this up. Only let us bring it home to 
em, Oates, my boy, and I shall think the 
money well bestowed. I ‘ll push the thing to 
the utmost.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Sloperton lost no time in pursuing the trace 
thus afforded him. He questioned the groom 
himself, who confirmed his previous statement 
as to the lameness of the mare and the nature 
of it, and afforded conclusive evidence that 
the stranger who had accompanied his mas- 
ter was Colonel Bagot Lee. He tried also to 
sound the veterinary surgeon, but that gentle- 
man was never to be found when wanted in 
the business, and there was, therefore, reason 
to suppose he was in the interest of the oppo- 
site party. However, the materials collected 
being laid before an eminent man of law, 
were at onee pronounced by him sufficient to 
support proceedings for fraud against Seager 
and the colonel; and Sloperton, still smarting 
from his recent repulse and losses, lost no 
time in commencing a prosecution. 

The first notice of this was a terrible shock 
to Bagot. He cowered beneath it, hid him- 
self at the Heronry, and would see no one 
except his confederate, Seager, 

But in a little while he began to hold up 
his head again. By a curious mental pro- 
eess, common in such cases, he began him- 
self to receive the coloring which he had 
wished to give to the transaction as the true 
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one. He actually persuaded himself that he 
had been from the first ignorant and unsuspi- 
cious of the mare’s true state ; that, in recom- 
mending Sloperton to pay forfeit, he had given 
him conscientious advice, quite independent 
of any hint to that effect from Seager; and 
that he, Bagot, had been merely an innocent 
tool in the whole business, and was now an 
extremely ill-used man. So completely did 
he surrender himself to this delusion, that he 
even reasoned on the like imaginary grounds 
in his conversations with Seager; and that 
gentleman, fur from contradicting, rather en- 
couraged the hallucination, which he private- 
ly chuckled over as one of the best jokes he 
had ever heard, and -_= regretted that the 
delicate nature of the subject prevented him 
from sharing his amusement with some appre- 
ciating friend. 

‘You know,”” poor Bagot would say, over 
his grog, ‘‘ you know the mare went splen- 
didly that morning —a most astonishing 
mare. Very well, I was Sloperton’s friend, 
you see —as good a friend as ever he had: 
by Jupiter, sir, he knew nothing at all about 
billiards till I showed him, I was the man 
that showed him how to cut in the red off the 
the spot, and how to bring both balls back 
into baulk, and half-a-dozen other good strokes. 
Well, sir, what was more natural than for me 
to give him a bit of friendly advice !— 
though, to be sure, it was against your inter- 
ests — but that could n’t be helped, you know, 
Se. 99 

Seager would look at him fixedly, with a 
comical expression in his hard, unwinking 
eye, but with perfect gravity. 

** Therefore,’’ Bagot would go on, with an 

mentative motion of his head, *‘ there- 
fore, though ’t was, as I say, contrary tojyour 
interests, and though you, Seager, were also 
a friend of mine that I had a great regard for, 
yet, as a man of honor—as a mun of bonor 
and uprightness, who likes to see everything 
upon the square, I was in duty bound to give 
him the advice which I did. ‘I’ve seen the 
mare,’ I said to him; ‘1 know what she} can 
do. You're a young man; I’ve had great 
experience — pay the forfeit.’ And now, 
damme, sir, he turns round upon me in the 
most ungrateful and ungentlemanly way, and 
says I got him into the Np by gad, 
sir, 't was my fault.” ‘And the poor colonel, 
with a profound conviction of the ingratitude 
of mankind in i. and of Sloperton in 
ragga would shake his head, and bury 

is red nose in his tumbler. 


** What a shocking thing 't would be,”’ Mr. 
Seager would remark, with grave isons if 
Sloperton should persuade the jury to believe 


him! Quite horrible, you know — and the 
law is infernally uncertain. Lots of innocent 


| people get shopped, you know.”’ 
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Jury, sir!” Bibgot would roar ; ‘ there’s 
nothing to go to a jury. "I' will never come 
into court, sir !”’ 

If it never had come into court, that would 
have been owing less to the excellence of 
Bagot’s case than to the exertions of Seager. 
That gentleman was now in his element — 
bullying and bribing witnesses, suppressing 
evidence, here and there inventing a little, 
and throwing out hints for the guidance of 
his legal advisers, which impressed those 
gentlemen with a great idea of his astuteness. 
Plots and counterplots, concealed efforts at 
compromise, incessant attempts to discover 
the enemy's weak points and to conceal his 
own, and frequent cunsultations with low 
attorneys accustomed to dirty work, enlivened 
his existence, and called all his faculties into 
play ; and, as the racing season was luckily 
drawing to a close, he was able to lend his 
undivided energies to the business. 

Meanwhile they were out on bail till the 
trial should come on. ‘To find security for 
this bail, and to meet the more pressing 
demands of the tradesmen in town, who, by 
arresting him, might jast now have placed 
him in an extremely awkward predicament, 
had neurly exhausted all Bagot’s hard-earned 
thousand pounds. He at first joined Seager 
in his efforts, especially in the matter of the 
compromise, to effect which he would have 
given Sloperton notes of hand to any amount ; 
but Sloperton’s nature was vindictive, and 
had these offers been as substantial as they 
were munificent, he would have rejected them. 
The captain, with a firmness that showed how 
deeply his vanity had been wounded, steadily 
insisted on his pound of flesh; and Bagot, 
taking Seager’s advice to leave the manage- 
ment of the business to him, went back to 
the Heronry and drank harder than ever. 

He was not, however, allowed to remain 
here undisturbed. Applications for money 
from Seager, fur the purpose of carrying on 
the war, were frequent and pressing. Besides 
this, many of the tradesmen to whom he was 
indebted, aware of the proceedings pending 
against him, became loud in their demands 
fur payment, accompanying them with threats 
in case of non-compliance ; and Bagot, fore- 
seeing that an arrest for debt would not only 
prevent him from doing all in his pos to 
prevent the trial from taking place, but 
would also prevent his evading penalty 
of the law in case of judgment being given 
against him, was driven to satisfy them with 
something more substantial than fair words, 
and to pay the more menacing in full. Mr. 
Dubbley, too, was mt for payment — or 

r. Dubbley’s lawyer, for the recovery 
of the debt was now in legal hands; 


h Bagot did not fear that the squire 
would really 


rather 


proceed to extremities against 
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him, yet his conduct served greatly to add 
to the embarrassment of the unfortunate 
colonel, 

Seager had not failed to hint to the colonel 
the expediency of using his position as 

rdian to Julius to obtain a present supply. 
Bago would not have hesitated to do this — 
sheltering his conscience, as usual, under the 
plea of its being merely a loan, to be repaid 
hereafter—but it was not in his power. 
His guardianship of the young baronet was 
personal, merely —the property being man- 
aged by trustees, who, as Bagot had already 
ascertained by experiment, would not permit 
any infringement of the interests of their 
young charge, however plausibly it might be 
veiled, nor indeed any interference on his 

. Apprized of the uselessness of any 
attempt of this kind, Seager became louder 
and more direct in his insinuations as to the 
wrong Bagot had suffered by the interposition 
of the present heir between him and afiluence. 
**Once rid of that little beggar,’’ Seager 
ventured to say, ‘‘ we should go through this 
infernal business with flying colors.” Bagot 
made no answer at the time; but Seager 
rioticed that, instead of petting the boy as 
formerly, he now once or twice repulsed him 
with moroseness. 

ss the Lord, Lee,”’ Seager said one day, 
“itl had a young nephew of that sort stick- 
ing in my throat, I’m half inclined to think 
he would n’t stick there long. I’d put him 
on a vicious pony, or set him to play with a 
dog that I thought was going mad, or try 
some dodge that gave him a chance of going 
to kingdom come without compromising my- 
self, 7, he would only pretend to be dead 
for a couple of months or so, ’t would answer 
our purpose. In the mean time the trial 
comes on in six weeks, and no funds forth- 
coming.” 

Another time Seager, observing the colonel 
to be more dismal than usual, told him, to 
comfort him, that they needn’t want for 
money to carry on the business. 

** How ao?’’ inquired Bagot, with interest. 
“* Where is it to come from!” 

‘IT didn’t say anything about it before,’’ 
said Seager, ‘‘ for, knowing your sentiments 
for her ladyship, [ thought "twas best to 
ascertain myselt how she was disposed to take 
the thing before mentioning it to you; so, 

esterday, I went and spoke to her quietly. 

sat before her a strong picture of persecuted 
innocence”’ (here Seager winked facetiously), 
“hinted darkly at the mischief that threat- 
ened you, spoke of the necessity of avoiding 
family di , and finally told her that 
nothing but a supply of the ready was wanting 


and | to avert it.’’ 


“The devil you did!” exclaimed Bagot. 
“ And pray, sir, who authorized you to make 
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any application of the kind? Cursed offi- 
cious !’’ muttered the colonel, bis lips trem- 
bling with excitement. 

‘* To be sure,” said Mr. Seager, ironically, 
‘cursed officious! —O, yes! “I was such a 
pleasure to me to undertake the office! — 
talking to women of that sort is so much in 
my line! And her way of treating me was so 
pleasant—not cool nor contemptuous, O 
no! Didn't look at meas if I was a toad! 
not in the least !”’ 

‘Well, sir,’’ said the colonel, presently, 
“and what did she say? Let out some spite, 
eh? Cuvol indifference, with a touch of 
venom fur me? By the Lord, I can fancy 
her — I can fancy her, with her infernal lofty 
calmness. Pretended pity, I suppose, but 
said I was quite competent to manage my 
own affuirs — would n’t presume to interfere 
in them— or something of that sort. O, I 
know her well.” 

** Quite wrong,’ said Mr. Seager; ‘‘ she 
said at once that she was ready to assist you 
to the utmost of her power. You say she ’s 
clever, Lee, but she seems to me awfully 
soft. She sat down directly (luckily, without 
inquiring into the ape my of the case), 
and took pen and ink to write you a m 
to that effect; but she seemed to find some 
difficulty in addressing you, for she said, after 
tearing up two or three sheets, that, as I 
seemed to be in Colonel Lee’s confidence, I 
would perhaps be good enough to deliver the 
message verbally, which, perhaps, he would 
prefer to a communication from herself.”’ 

** All sheer humbug, sir,” said Bagot ; 
‘*she knows [ ’ve got power over her, and she 
wants to propitiate me —a sprat to catch a 
herring, sir. She knows deuced well I’d 
ruther rot than take a sous from her.” 

** Why, of course, she must have a motive 
of some kind; she isn’t such a fool, you 
may be sure, as to offer all this without ex- 
pecting to get something by it. But you 
need n't disturb yourself about her motives — 
all you want is her money.” 

** One word !”’ said Bagot, angrily. ‘I'll 

have none of her money — not if she offered 
it on her knees. And I beg you ’ll not inter- 
fere any more in that quarter, as you will 
only oblige me to tell her what I now tell 
you,” 
" Well,” said Seager, * please yourself. 
Without a supply of the needful ’t will go 
hard with us, and I shall make preparations 
for a bolt ; I advise you to do the same.” 

Seager could not comprehend Bagot’s scra- 
ples, which would not allow him to accept an 
obligation from a person he disliked — more 
than disliked, indeed, for his feelings towards 
—_ Lee had now risen to positive hatred. 
He had at once divined aright the cause of 
Sloperton’s sudden acrimonious hostility ; and 
the account which his inquiries elicited from 
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the watchful Fillett, of the circumstances of 
the captain’s last visit, her ladyship’s abrupt 
retirement to her own room, and Sloperton’s 
retreat with every appearance of discomfiture, 
quite satisfied him of the correctness of his 
surmise. Accordingly, his hostility towards 
Lady Lee was immensely aggravated when 
he considered her, in ition to former of- 


fences, as the cause of his present anxiety. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

One dreary autumn afternoon Bagot sat in 
his room perusing a letter from Seager, who 
had gone to town to look after the business 
of the trial. The colonel abhorred the subject 
so much that he could scarcely bring himself 
to read the details which Seager had furnished 
him with ; but at length he applied himself 
do y to the task. The letter fluttered in 
his hand, the unsteadiness of which had in- 
creased so much that he did not trust himself 
to shave more than a very small patch of 
chin, and had let his large grizzled whiskers 
effect a junction across his upper lip through 
the medium of a bristly mustache, exhibiting 
altogether such a quantity of hair that one 
might have fancied he had thrust his nose 
and eyes through a hole in on old wig. 

Though Bagot did succeed, after a fashion, 
in excluding a belief in his own complicity 
and consequent liability to. disgrace, yet it 
hovered round him always in an indefinite 
form, coloring his meditations with the most 
sombre hues, and showing his future through 
a darkening medium, Ife had now made 
some steps, even in years, down the declivity 
of life, and his fast style of existence had of 
course accelerated his progress. Old intima- 
cies were disappearing, swallowed up by mat- 
rimony, or business, or the grave; a young 
set were rising round him, who regarded him 
doubtfully, withholding both the confidence 
they gave to those of their own age, and the 
respect that should have attached to one of 
his. Their society was more necessary to 
him than his to them, and therefore, though 
he resented, at first, such undue liberties as 
the more reckless were inclined to take with 
him, and had put several forward young gen- 
tlemen down with great majesty, yet, finding 
that he must either put up with their irrever- 
ent jokes or else painfully narrow his circle, 
he was fain to allow himself to be regarded 
in a comic light. The loss of this kind of 
dilapidated popularity would seem trifling — 
but 1t had almost become Bagot’s all. What’ 
substitute for it had he to look to? Wehere 
was the promise that those comforts which 
Macbeth had learnt ought to accompany old 
age would be hist He must continue to be 
‘Old Lee’’ —‘* that precious old sinner the 





colonel’’ — or nothing. 
Mr. Seager’s eplette being one that might 
be required for future reference, Bagot opened 
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a drawer filled with old letters, in order to put 
it by after reading it. With a view of di- 
verting his mind from its gloom for a moment, 
he occupied himself in turning over some of 
these. Presently he took the drawer out, 
and, placing it on the table between himself 
and the brandy bottle, sat searching among 
the heaps of letters, sometimes pausing to 
turn one right side up before flinging it aside. 
Ile had not thought he had so many of them 
by him ; the writers of some were almost for- 
gotten in person and name. It is not a cheer- 
ful task, under any circumstances, this of 
louking over old letters —there is a sadness 
in glancing at bits of the past through these 
loop-holes ; —and a troubadour of our own 
time, the venerable Milnes, reading in ex- 
treme old age the epistolary effusions of his 
youth, was moved even to verse. 

Bagot, though not poetic, was moved to 
feelings more akin to poetry than he would 
easily haye believed. The gayety of these 
memories of his hot youth made the present 
more dismal by contrast. There were invita- 
tions to parties which Bagot remembered to 
have found particularly jovial. There was 
a letter from his mother, written to him at 
school, when there was somebody in the world 
to care about him. Then he lighted on a 
whole packet of letters, with the superscription 
of the top one in a female hand, and these he 

ned, one by one. It was difficult, even for 

got himself, to recognize the hero of those 
endearing phrases, that affectionate solicitude, 
that eager interest, poured forth with the 
warmth of an imaginative girl who had been 
resolved to turn defects into charms, and to 
exaggerate the latter where they existed, in 
the red-nosed, grizzled reader who now 
frowned at them over his eye-glasses. He re- 
membered that this love affair had been a 
pleasant pastime, and that these affectionate 
epistles, ascribing to him qualities on whose 
absence he valued himself, had a good deal 
diverted him at the time. Somehow the ex- 
pressions of interest and affection did not now 
strike him in a jocular light. 

He dropt the last of them from his hand, 
and sat gazing at the wall with eyes more 
watery than usual. Half-formed visions of 
future respectability flitted across his mind 
—he was scarce fifty yet—older fellows 
than he married and settled down quietly 
every day. Only this cursed prosecution still 
hung between him and the horizon. Let 
that be well over, and he would seriousl 
think about changing his life. But to get it 
well over he myst have money, and how that 
was to be procured he did not know; and to 
avoid returning into the old, weary, hopeless 
track, he took up another letter. It was 
from Sir Joseph, written before his marriage, 
at a time when he was seriously ill; and it 
recommended to Bagot’s care and considera- 
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tion, as heir to the property, s»me improye- 
ments the baronet wished carried out. Sir 
Joseph had recovered from the attack, and 
the circumstance had made but slight impres- 
sion on Bagot ; but now he could not help 
thinking what a different position he would 
have been in had his nephew died then. As 
he was dead now, it would have been all the 
same to him, and what a difference to Bagot! 
There would haye been no Lady Lee, no Ju- 
lius, no impending disgrace. 

Presently Bagot put away his letters, took 
his hat and set out to walk over to Monkstone. 
In two or three previous interviews, his credi- 
tor, Mr. Dabbley, who could not quite divest 
himself of his respect fur Bagot, had pro- 
fessed great regret ut the preceedings against 
him, promised to stop them, and renewed his 
assurances of friendship ; but no sooner hed 
Bagot turned his back than all his promises 
were forgotten. On this occasion, however, 
the squire was either really absent, or, as Ba- 
got suspected, had denied himself. The 
cvlonel was returning homeward in —- 
ing mood, when, passing by the Dubbley 
Arms in Lanscote, he stept in to refresh him- 
self with a glass of brandy at the bar. 

This drinking of drams at the Dubbley 
Arms, when Bagot happened to be passing of 
an afternoon, had never been a very rare oc- 
currence. Bagot was not proud — he liked to 


keep up his popularity by ing with the 
ple who lived in the hig hood of the 
feronry, many of whom had known him from 


a boy, and he would chat with the landlord 
or his guests for half an hour together with 


at-eondescension. Of late, Bagot’s crav- 
ing both for drams and for society had in- 
creased. He had never been ‘fond of being 
alone, but at present his own thoughts be- 
came speedily intolerable to him; and, not 
caring under present circumstances to venture 
among his usual associates, he became doubly 
affable to his inferiors. 

Accordingly, on the evening in question, 
Bagot entered as aforesaid for a dram. It 
must not be imagined that Bagot ever did this 
in a way to suffer loss of personal dignity; on 
the contrary, it increased his popularity with- 
out diminishing the respect in which he was 
held, The landlord was a sporting charac- 
ter, and Bagot had therefore plenty of inquiries 
to make from him—in the midst of which 
he would introduce the subject of the: dram 
quite incidentally. As there happened, this 
evening, to be two or three farmers drinking 
in the as Bagot, after bidding good evening 
to these, who stood up and touched their hats 
at his entrance, said to the landlord, ‘‘ Oblige 
me with a glass of sherry, James.’’ For Ba- 

t did not choose to be heard asking for 

randy ; but the landlord, understanding him 
perfectly, handed him a glass of cognac. 

‘+ Really,” said Bagot, wiping his mouth 
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with his handkerchief after drinking it — 
‘* really, I was beginning to feel quite ex- 
hausted ; I don’t know how I should have got 
home without that.” 

The colonel having finished his brandy, and 
impressed the landlord and the farmers with 
an almost oppressive sense of his affability, 
was leaving the inn, when he encountered at 
the door an ancient man dressed in a narrow- 
brimmed hat, a skin waistcoat, and black 
breeches and stockings. This singular figure 
drew itself up and saluted the colunel with a 
very elaborate, ceremonious bow. 

Bagot stared at him fora minute. ‘* What! 
the conjurer, eh?” he said. ‘‘ Come to con- 
jure a little money out of the villagers’ pockets, 
my friend?” 

‘* My errand, sir,’’ returned Mr. Holmes, 
“is of a less cheerful nature. I am come 
in search of the sexton.” 

‘* What d’ ye want of the sexton ?”’ asked 

t. ‘* Anybody dead?”’ 

** My little grandson departed this life just 
now in the caravan on our road to this place,” 
returned Mr. Holines. ‘* Perhaps you do him 
the honor to remember him, sir—a child 
about the size of the young gentleman you 
have at home. Ah, sir, you may recollect 
I always said he was not strong enough for 
the profession.’’ 

Bagot stood gazing at the old man in deep 
thought. ‘Ill show you where the sexton 
lives,’’ he said ; ** I’m going that way. Walk 
on and [ ’Il fullow you.” 

Bagot turned hastily into the inn, swallowed 
another glass of brandy, and. followed Mr. 
Ilolmes, who was walking slowly up- the 
road. 

The coloncl‘walked for some time in silence 
beside the old man. At length turning 
abruptly to him, ‘ Are you rich?t’’ he asked. 

** Rich !”’ echoed Mr. Holmes ; “‘ your wor- 
ship is pleased to be facetious.’’ 

“Give a plain answer,”’ growled the 
colonel. 

“Do you think,’’ returned the conjurer, 
pointing to his dress, and to the caravan, 
which might now be descried in the gloom as 
he indicated its position —‘‘ do you think I 
would live like this if I were rich, sir? No, 
sir; if I were rich, I would indulge my taste 
for the legitimate drama —I would be a the- 
atrical manager, sir. 

life by poverty.”’ 


all - 

‘“« If a way were shown you to better your 
circumstances, with little trouble, would you 
undertake the small risk that might attend 
it!” asked the colonel. 

‘* If your worship would condescend to be a 
little plainer, [ could give a plainer anewer,”’ 
returned Mr. Holmes. ‘ At any rate,”’ stop- 
ping short and laying his hand on his skin 
waistcoat — “‘ at any rate, I could be secret.” 

“Have you told any one of the death of 


l have been smothered 
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this grandchild of yours?” resumed the colo- 
nel presently. 

** No one !”” answered the other. 
took place half an hour ago.” 

** And where is the body!” asked Bagot. 

‘*T£ you'll do me the honor to turn aside 
from the road here, [ ‘ll show you,” answered 
the conjurer. 

Bagot assented. The part of the road the 
had reached widened into a small green with 
some geese feeding on it. At the side of this 
green the caravan in which Mr. Holmes and 
his family resided and travelled was drawn 
up, the horse that drew the vehicle being 
turned loose to graze. A flight of wooden 
steps led up to the door, and Mr. Holmes 
ascending, held it open, and invited the colv- 
nel to follow. 

A lamp swung by brass chains from the 
roof of the interior, and by its light Bagot 
saw the child’s mother seated by a little bed. 
Glancing thereon, the colonel involuntarily 
removed his hat out of respect, partly for the 
mourner, partly for the poor little remnant of 
mortality she bent over. On the outside of 
the coverlet lay the dead child, who appeared 
to have spent his last hours in the exercise of 
his vocation, for the body was dressed in the 
little tight drawers and hose, and the spangled 
doublet, in which he had been accustomed to 
appear on the stage. The strange dress, and 
the small, thin, sunken face, produced together 
an effect as quaint as mournful. 

Bagot spoke a few words in a low tone to 
the conjurer, and he, addressing the woman, 
who did not look up at their entrance, told 
her he had business with the gentleman, and 
wished to speak with him alone. She rose, 
and, mechanically folding her shawl about 
her, left the caravan without any change in 
the tearless, settled melancholy of her aspect. 

‘There isn’t a better place to talk of 
business in the whole world than a caravan,”’ 
said Mr. Holmes. ‘‘ There are no walls, and 
consequently no ears—and I‘d defy a bird 
of the air to carry the matter.” 

So saying, Mr. Holmes closed and bolted 
the door; while the woman, descending ty 
the lowest step of the ladder, seated herself 
there, and buried her face-in her shawl. 

So she remained for near an hour. Twice, 
during that time, the door above opened, and 
the conjurer put his wizened face out, but, 
appearing satisfied that nobody was within 
hearing, immediately withdrew it. 

At length the door opened for the last time, 
and Bagot prepared to descend. 

‘* Leave that cursed lamp,’’ he said, turn- 
ing on the threshold, with an oath, and re- 
entering, as he observed that Mr. Holmes, 
having detached the cresset from the ceiling, 
was preparing obsequiously to light him down 
the steps. 

‘“‘ True — most true,”’ said the old gentle- 


‘Tt only 
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man, blowing it out at three feeble puffs ; 
after which, with his finger on his lips, he 
came on tiptoe to the door, and stretched his 
neck, with theatrical caution, in every di- 
rection. ‘‘You may come forth, sir,’ he 
said ina whisper. ‘+ Not a mouse stirring.’’ 

‘*So much the better,’’ said Bagot, in 
whose eyes there was a wild look of excite- 
ment. ‘* Now, don’t fail in your part of the 
business. Mind, good treatment, and imme- 
diate compliance with my future directions 
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whenever you receive them, are what I bar- 
gain for —let these conditions be fulfilled to 
my satisfaction, and your reward shall be 


4 Gy ol 

r. Holmes, with elaborate and graphic 
ntomime, patted his waistcoat several times, 
wing deeply, and the colonel descended. 

After Bagot’s figure had vanished in the 

gloom, the conjurer called the woman, who 

reascended to the caravan, the door of which 

was then closed for the night. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE DYING HUSBAND. 


Tuov art getting wan and pale, dearest ; 
Thy blush has flown away, 

And thy fragile form more fragile grows 
Every day — 

Every gloomy day that brings 
That mournful moment near 

When we must part, to meet no more 
On this dull sphere. 


I feel the hour is drawing nigh 
When I must quit this life, 

And leave, I trust, for happier one 
Its scene of strife. 

O, could I steal the sting with me 
°T will bring to thy fond heart, 

Without one pang, or tear, or sigh, 
I could depart ! 


But O! it rends my bosom deep 
To watch thy stifled pain — 
To see thy efforts to bear up, 
And smile again. 
While, as thou raisest up my head 
And hang’st my pillow o’er, 
Thy tearful eye too plainly tells ° 
An aching core. 


Ah ! little, little did I dream 
The grief in store for thee, 

When I invited thee to share 
My destiny. 

My heart, but young and hopeful then, 
Before me only viewed 

Bright hours of sunshine to divide, 
With roses strewed. 


How sadly false those hopes have proved 
Thy aching breast must feel — 

Torn by affection that might break 
A heart of steel. 

Had I but known this mournful fate 
Ere wedded life began, 

No breaking heart should watch to-night 
A dying man. 


0 ! what a life of misery, 
Partner of my distress, 

Thy lot has been since linked with mine ; 
Worst wretchedness. 

To watch me laboring for bread, 
My brain and hand outworn, 

Till, | aay ow by fell disease, 

F sank forlorn. 
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Yet never in my fretful mood 
Did angry word or look 

Return my ill-deserved wrath 
With one rebuke. 

No ; always patient, ever fond, 
And bending to my will, 

Thy gentle spirit murmured not 
One word of ill. 


The hour will soon arrive, my own, 
When I can wrong no more, 
And life for me, with all its cares, 
Will soon be o’er. 
I need not ask thee to forget 
Each word or thought unkind ; 
Thy loving heart I know too well — 
Thy gentle mind. 


The little pledge that crowned our love, 
That smiling little elf, 

Dear to my heart because so like 
Thy own sweet self ; 

Ay, bring her near me — let me look 
My last in her dear face, 

Where all her mother’s gentle charms 
I fondly trace. 


She will be dearer to thee now 
That I am torn away ; 

Poor infant, to be fatherless 
Ere one short day. 

But thou wilt watch and guide her steps 
Into a heavenward road, 

And lead her from this world of sin, 
Nearer her God. 


Nay, let not all thy bitter grief 
Be stifled and suppressed ; 
Weep out thy poor, afflicted soul 
On this fond breast. 
°T is not a hopeless parting, dear — 
We ’ll meet in a world more bright, 
And live forever in those realms 
Of endless light. 


The happiest hours that blessed us here 
Were misery and woe, 

Compared to those beyond this scene 

e yet shall know. 

Then live for that bright world of bliss 
And feed thy drooping heart 

On hopes of that blessed hour when we 
Sball never part. 
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, and a thanksgiving rose from my very soul to 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
BERTHA’S LOVE. 


Iz was a pleasant evening, and I ran through 
the garden and along the narrow path that 
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judged —I had always been lonely — uncared 
for — unsympathized with. 


Till now ! 
Now Thad some one to love —some one 
who cared for my love, and who loved me 


wound down the cliff to the beach. I held in | again, as I knew. I felt assured he loved mie, 


my hand the flowers he had given me, and 
the soft breeze that tossed my hair over my 
face was laden with their perfume. I was so 
happy — I did not ask myself why, but a new 
and strange sense of blessedness was throb- 
bing in my heart; and as I stood still and 
looked at the great sea stretched out before 
me—at the gorgeous calm of the August 
sunset —I felt as [ had never felt since I was 
a little child, saying prayers at my mother’s 
knees. 

I wandered along close to where the waves 
came rippling over the red pebbles. The 
dark rocks looked glorified in the western 
radiance, and the feathery clouds floated 
dreamily in the blue space, as if they were 
happy too. How strange it was that the 
beauty of the world had never spoken to my 
heart till that evening ! 

I climbed tomy favorite seat in the recess 
of that great black rock which abutted on the 
sea even at ebb of tide, and where the fan- 
tastic peaks of brown stone rise on all sides 
save where the incessant beating of the waves 
has worn them away. All the world was 
shut out save ocean and sky ; and in the vast, 
mysterious sea heaving in the glow reflected 
from the heavens, I seemed to tind a sympa- 
thy with the great ha piness that thrilled 
within me. My hands ——_ over the 
flowers —I raised my head to the still heaven 
where a quiet star seemed watching me — 


the God who had made the world so fair, and 
me so happy! 

Gentle thoughts arose in my mind ;—I 
thought of my dead mother, and of the great 
love [ had borne her, which since she died 
had lain dormant in my heart—vill now! 
Ah, how that heart leaped at those little 
words whispered to itself! I thought of my 
olden self — of what I had been but two short 
weeks before, with a kind of remorse chas- 
tened by pity. If I had had any one to love 
during all these years, I thought, I should 
surely never have become the woman I was 
— whom ee called unbending — austere 
—and cold. Cold! Little they guessed of 
the passionate yearning for love that had for 
80 long been rudely crushed back into my 
desolate heart, till all its tenderer feelings 
were, from their very strength, turning into 
poison. Little they knew of the fierce im- 
pulses subdued — the storms of emotion often- 
times concealed beneath that frigid reserve 
they deemed want of feeling. But I had 


though no lover’s word or vow had ever passed 
between us. Tow holy this new happiness 
made me! How it sanctified and calmed the 
troubled heart, so restless, so stormy in its 
unsatisfied longing heretofore — restoring to 
it the innocent repose it had not known since 
it ceased to be a child’s heart and became a 
woman’s ! 

How tenderly I felt to all the world — to 
my very self, even! I looked down into a 
deep pool of water formed by a break in the 
rock ; the dark waters gave to my view my 
face, with its firm, well outlines, the large, 
steadfast eyes, and the black hair which I 
loved, because yesterday Geoffrey had said it 
was beautiful. I took a curl tenderly into m 
hand — kissed it — and felt my glad tears fall 
on it ; — what a child I was! 

The sunset was fading when I returned 
home. As J ascended the cliff, I saw a figure 
that I knew, leaning over the shrubbery gate 
— a head bent forward with waving hair tossed 
in his own careless fashion over his brow. 
His voice reached my ears at the same mo- 
ment : 

‘**T am watching for you, Bertha; you tru- 
ant, to stay away so long!”’ 

Who had ever watched for me before? 
Who had ever taken such note of my absence, 
or thought the time long when I was away? I 
felt all this asI quietly pursued my way to- 
wards shim ; keeping my eyes fixed on the 
rugged pathway; not daring — God help me ! 
—to look up at him when I knew his gaze 
was on my face. : 

He opened the gate for me, drew my arm 
within his, and we slowly walked towards 
the house, 

‘* We have had visitors this evening,’’ said 
he; ‘‘and one of them remains with Mrs. 
Warburton to-night. A Miss Lester ; — do 
you know her?’ 

‘* T have heard my father speak of her, but 
I have never seen her.”’ 

“« Mr. Lester, it seems, knew my father in 
his young days,”’ he resumed, “‘ and claimed 
acquaintance with me on that ground. He 
is a courtly, precise, well-expressed elderly 
gentleman of the old school. I like him ; — 
a real, thorough-bred formalist, now-a-days, is 
so rare.” 

He idly switched with his hand the flower- 
laden branches of the syringa trees we were 
sauntering among. 

“Mrs. Warburton” —in speaking to me 
he never called my step-mother by any other 





always been misunderstood, and harshly 








name — ‘‘ Mrs. Warburton is going back with 

















Miss Lester to-morrow, to stay two or three 
days with her at F Then, Bertha, we 
can have the horses and gallop over the downs 
as we have often promised ourselves.” 

I was silent, and he looked at me curiously. 
“¢* Ah — you will like that, little Bertha !”’ 
he cried, patting my hand which lay on his 
arm ; ‘* your eyes are not so cautious as your 
tongue, and I can read what they say, quite 
well. Why are you hurrying on so Tast 
They are all in the greenhouse, looking at the 
miserable specimens of horticultural vegeta- 
tion that - ange here call flowers. As if 
tender blossoms born under a southern sky 
could survive when brought to a bleak prec- 
ipice like this.” 

He looked at me again, in laughing sur- 
rise. ‘* What, Bertha! not a word to say 
or your Cornish Cliffs! I expected to have 
been fairly stunned with your indignation at 
my impertinence. Are you tired of defending 
the beloved scenes of your childhood, or do 

you begin to doubt my sincerity in abusing 
them?’ 

I murmured something in reply. 

**You know very well that [ love them 
too,”” he pursued —“ that every old tor on 

the down, every rugged rock on the shore, is 
dear to me, [I little thought, when your 

“father insisted on bringing me home with 
him, that I should spend such a happy time 
in this wild country. Still less, in the dark- 
browed child I just remembered years ago, I 
should find a dear companion —a friend. Ah, 
Bertha, you yourself don’t know how much 
sen have been my friend — what good you 

ave done me. .I am a better man than I 
was a month ago. If I had had a mother or a 
sister all these years, I should have done more 
justice to the blessings God has given me. 

Nay, Bertha, don’t go in yet. I tell you they 
are showing Miss Lester the poor little gera- 
niums and things that Mrs. Warburton is so 
proed of; they won’t be ready for tea this 

alf hour, and it is so pleasant out here.”’ 

We were standing on the terrace which 
skirted the southern side of the house. It 
was the highest part of the ground, and com- 
manded a view of the coast for some miles. I 
shall never forget the sea as it looked that 
minute ; the moon’s first fuint rays trembling 
over the waters — the white foam enlighten- 
ing the broad, colorless waste, where the 
waves were dashing over the rocks near shore. 
Again my spirit was strangely softened with- 
in me, and hot tears rose to my eyes. He 
saw them, and gently pressed my hand in 
sympathy. He thought he understood what 
I felt, but he did not know — he never knew ; 
I scarcely comprehended myself, I was so be~ 
wildered by the fulness of happiness that. was. 
bounding within me. ; 

tha, you are chilled — you. are. shiv- 

ering,’’ said Geoffrey, at length.; ‘* perhaps 
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it is too late for you to be out. The dew is 
falling, and your curls have quite drooped ; so 
we will go in. Gvod-by to the moon — and 
sea—and stars! —and, ah, Bertha, -by 
for to-night to our pleasant talk together ; — 
now, we must be sociable, and agreeable, and 
conventional, I suppose. Is it wrong to wish 
this intruding Miss Lester at — at Calcutta, or 
Hyderabad, or any other place sufficiently re- 
moved from our quiet Emily circle? No 
happy evening for us, Bertha, ¢his evening! 
Your father won’t go to sleep over his news- 
paper, and Mrs. Warburton won’t doze over 

er embroidery, and we sha’n’t have the piano 
to ourselves. Con—— 0, I could swear!” 


When I entered the drawing-room, my 
father called me to him, and presented me to 
the young lady who stood by his side. 

‘This is Mary Lester, the daughter of my 
vld schoolfellow, of whom you must often 
have heard me speak, Bertha. They have 
come to stay some months at F——, and 
Mary is anxious to know you.”’ 

ith a gesture of girlish cordiality, half 
eager, yet half shy, Miss Lester took m 
hand (how brown it looked in the clasp o 
her white fingers!) and gazed up into my face 
with her own sweet, loving expression, that I 
afterwards learned to know so well. I was 
always reserved, repellent perhaps, to strang- 
ers; but now —I wondered at myself — at 
my softened manner — at the gentle feelings 
stirred within me,‘as I bent towards her, and 
pressed her hand. 

My father was as much pleased as he was 
surprised, I could see. ‘ 

** That ’s well — that’s well,’’ said he as 
he resumed his seat; ‘* you two ought to be _ 
friends, as your fathers were before you.” 

‘*T hope so,’ murmured Mary, in atimid 
voice, clinging to my hand as I moved to my 
usual seat at the tea-table. She sat close 
beside me, and I[ could see Geoffrey watching 
us from the window where he was standing, 
with a displeased expression. I understood 
so well that twitching of his lip. I, who 
could interpret every change in his face, 
every flash of his eye, every turn of his 
haughty head, I knew that he did not “ee 
of my unwonted amiability to my new friend 
— that he had a jealous dislike of her in con- 
sequence. How happy it made me to know 
it!—how doubly tender I grew towards the 
unconscious girl beside me ' — what an over- 
flowing satisfaction I found in the reserve and 
coldness which suddenly came over him! He 
remained silent. for some time, during which 
my father was reading his newspaper, and 
my step-mother counting the stitches in her 
embroidery, while Mary. Lester and I con- ~ 
versed together. At length my father’s at- 
tention was aroused. ’ 

‘Why, Geoffrey !’’ cried: he, ‘‘ what ails 
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out This isa day of metamorphoses, I be- 
ieve. Here is our quiet Bertha chattering 
gayly, while you, our enlivener-general, and 
talker par excellence, sit silent and uncompan- 
ionable as a mummy.” 

‘* Talkers are like clocks, sir, I think,’’ he 
answered, laughing lightly, ‘tand one is 
enough fora room. Especially when that one 
does duty so admirably.”’ This last was ac- 
companied by a quick glance at me, as he rose 
from his chair, and sauntered to the window 
again. 

‘¢ Bertha, come and look at this star,’’ he 
cried, presently, and I left Mary to my step- 
mother, and joined him. 

‘ Are you going to be fast friends with that 
ale-faced little thing all in a minute?” said 
e, in a low tone; * because, if so, I am de 

trop, and I will go back to London to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘* Dear Geoffrey,’’ I remonstrated, ‘* I must 
be kind to her ; she is our guest. Come and 
talk, and help me to amuse her.” 

‘* [can’t amuse young ladies. I detest the 
whole genus. I dare say she will make you 
as missish as she is, soon ; and then, when I 
have you to myself again, you ‘Il be changed, 
and I sha’n’t know you. We were so bappy 
till this visitor came,”’ he added, regretfully, 
‘and now she will spoil our pleasant even- 
ing, and our music, and our astronomical lec- 
ture, and our metaphysical discussions. How 
can you like her, Bertha ?”’ 

I felt quite a pity for the poor girl he thus 
unjustly regarded. 

**She is tle and lovable,’ I urged ; 
** you would like her yourself, Geoffrey, if you 
would talk to her, and be sociable.’’ 

** Sociable!— ah, there you are! I hate 
sociability, and small parties of dear friends. 
In my plan of Paradise, people walk about in 
couples, and three is an unknown number.’’ 

I could see that he was recovering his 
wonted spirits, which, indeed, rarely left him 


for long. 

“Do be »’ I persisted, ‘* and come 
with me, and talk to her.’’ 

** And ignore Paradise, for once’’’ He 


tossed back his hair, with a gesture peculiar to 
him when he was throwing aside some passing 
irritation, and then smiling at my serious face 
—his own frank, sunshiny smile —*‘ Ah, 
Bertha !’’ said he, ** you put all my peevish- 
ness to flight. I had so determined to be ill- 
tempered and disagreeable — but I can’t, it 
seems. It is impossible to resist your per- 
-suasive dittle voice, and those great, earnest, 
entreating dark eyes. So we will leave Pura- 
dise, and be mundane for the nonce.” 

We went and sat by Miss Lester. I was 
glad to'be-relieved of the necessity of talking 
much, and.I leaned back in my chair, and lis- 
‘tened.to-Geoffrey’s animated voice, which was 
occasionally, but not often, interrupted by a 
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few words from Mary. He was very ‘* good.”’ 
He threw off all his coldness and reserve, and 
appeared bent on making atonement for his 
previous ill-behavior, by being quite friendly 
with the obnoxious visitor. It was now dusk, 
and I could only see the shadowy outlines of 
the two figures; Geoffrey, with his head 
stretched slightly forward, and his hands 
every now and then uplifted with an empha- 
sizing gesture ; and Mary sitting further in 
the shadow. I had thought her very lovely ; 
her beauty was of that species that I especially 
admired in a woman; perhaps because the 
golden hair, the regular classic features, and 
the soft eyes, were all so utterly different to 
my own. [remembered the face I had seen 
that day reflected in the rocky pool — the face 
[ had, till lately, thought so forbidding, so 
unlovely. I should never think so again — 
never! What a blessed thing it was to know 
that there was one who looked on it with 
tenderness, as none had done before, since in 
mother died. AsI mused, in the quiet twi- 
light, with his voice murmuring in my ears 
and the sense of his presence gladdening me, 
I again thanked God for sending me such 
happiness — happiness in which, like asa river 
in the sunshine, the dark and turbid waters 
of my life grew beautiful and glorified. * 


The next morning, immediately after the 
departure of my step-mother with Miss Lester, 
Geoffrey and I rode out upon the moors. 

It was a tempestuous day. The wind blew 
fiereely ; the clouds careered over the sky in 
heavy, troubled masses, and not a gleam of 
sunshine lit up the great waste of moorland, 
as we sped over it. 

I revelled in the wildness of the weather 
and the scene — in the blank desolation of the 
moor — in the vast tumult of the darkened sea, 
checkered with foam, which stretched far 
away, till it joined the lowering heavens at the 
horizon. The great gusts of wind, the gen- 
eral agitation which pervaded earth, sea, and 
air, inspired me with a sense of keen and in- 
tense vitality, that I had never felt hefure. 
There is no mood of nature that comes amiss 
to a soul overflowing with its own happiness. 
I was silently thinking thus, when Geoffrey's 
first words smote me with a strange idea of 
contrast to the thoughts busy in my mind. 

‘* What a dreary day!” said he; “ how 
forlorn this great barren plain looks! And 
the wind !— It cuts and slashes at one with a 
vindictive howl, as if it were a personal enemy. 
Is it possible you can stand against it, Bertha ! 
What an amazon you are! Fighting with 
these savage sea breezes of yours requires all 
my masculine endurance and fortitude.” 

‘Shall we go back !”’ I asked him, feeling 
a vague pain. And somehow, as I looked 
round again, the moor did look drear and 
monotonous, and the wind had a wailing 
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sound which I had not noted before. ‘ You 
are not used to the rough weather we have 
in the west,” I added; ‘‘ perhaps we had 
better return, and reserve our ride for a more 
fitting season.’’ 

** No, we won’t be so cowardly ; and, after 
all, a day like this is perhaps experienced 
under its least gloomy aspect in the present 
circumstances. ‘That is to say, mounted on 
gallant steeds, and galloping over a broad 
tract of land, which, Bertha, whatever its 
short-comings in picturesque beauty, is, I 
allow you, first-rate riding ground.”’ 

Ile urged his horse forward as he spoke, 
and we dashed on at full speed for some time. 
The clouds above our heads grew denser and 
darker every moment. At length, a large 
rain-drop fell, then another and another. 
Geoffrey reined in his horse with a suddenness 
-that threw the animal on its haunches. 

«¢ A new feature this in the delights of the 
day,”’ said he, laughing, with a slight touch 
of peevishness ; ‘‘a down- of rain 
(steady, old boy !), under the energetic direc- 
tion of this furious gale, will be a fit culmina- 
tion to the agrémens of our ride. There is 
enough water in that big round cloud there to 
drown us three times over, horses and all. 
And here it comes.” 

As, indeed, it did, with a steady and gradu- 
ally increasing violence. Fortunately, I 
remembered we were near one of those huge 
masses of stone, which, from their size and 
eccentric arrangement, form such objects of 
curiosity on our Cornish down. To this we 
hurried, and, dismounting, secured, with 
some difficulty, our horses under one projec- 
tion, and sheltered ourselves under another. 

“* Welcome retreat !” cried Geoffrey. ‘I 
do really wish that the long-vexed question, 
as to how these queer heaps of granite got 
perched here, were satisfactorily decided, if 
only that we might bestow our gratitude in 
the right quarter. Heavens! how the wind 
blows !”’ 

We were now on high ground, and the 
gusts came with furious furce. I had to 
catch hold by the stone to keep my footing, 
once or twice. 

‘Little Bertha, you will be blown away, 
you are so tiny!’’ and he drew my arm 
through his own. ‘I must take care of you. 
bon you look quite pale! You are not 
frightened ?”’ 

** No, O no!” 

“We are quite safe here ; and, after all, 
this is a fine specimen of the wild and grand. 
Low the sea rolls and throbs in the distance, 
and what a hollow roar the wind makes 
among these stones! I am half reconciled to 
this kind of weather and this kind of scene, 
Bertha ; I begin to see grandeur in this great 
, barren waste of land, and the waste of waters 
beyond, and the broad heavens meeting that 
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again, The infinitade of monotony absolutely 
becomes sublime. Ah, you look satisfied! T 
see you approve of my enthusiastic eloquence 
I feel rather proud of it myself, in the teeth 
of this Titanic wind, too, which,” he added, 
as a fresh gust thundered in upon us, ‘ will 
certainly carry you off, if you don’t hold 
closely tomy arm. It’s an awful day! Any 
other girl would be frightened out of her 
wits.”’ : 

Frightened !—T had never known such 
serene contentment, such an ineffable sense of 
security, as I felt then, when, clinging to 
Geoffrey’s arm, I louked out on the stormy 
world without. 

There wasa silence. A certain timid con- 
sciousness constrained me to break it, lest he 
should observe my taciturnity. 

‘* I trust my step-mother and Miss Lester 
have reached F in safety,” said I; 
‘** their road was a very unsheltered one, in 
case the storm overtook them.” 

_‘ They went in the phaeton,”’ he rejoined, 
carelessly, ‘‘ and they are sure to be all right. 
Fortunately so, fur i am sure that delicate 
little girl would never stand against such a 
tempest as this. If she wasn’t caught up, 
bodily, in one of the blasts of this hurricane, 
which seems to have a great fancy for trying 
to carry away young ladies, she would expire 
of sheer terror. You know, we inland 
dwellers are not accustomed to proceedings 
like these.”’ 

A furious burst of wind, which seemed 
almost to shake the huge mass of stone we 
were leaning against, interrupted him ; and 
then came a perfect torrent of large hail- 
stones, which the wind drove in upon us, and 
which effectually stopped all conversation for 
the time, Suddenly, amid the confusion of 
sounds, I fancied I heard a cry, as of ahuman 
voice, at some little distance; but when I 
told Geoffrey, he only laughed. 

‘Isn't our position romantic enough as it 
is, you insatiable person, but you want, in 
wed genius for dramatic construction, to 

ring in an underplot — an exciting episode 
—asharer in our adventure; a young and 
lovely girl, who mistakes these hail-stones for 
bullets (faith, she might be forgiven the 
blunder !), and shrieks for mercy? or, would 
you prefer a gallant cavalier, who ——”’ 

‘ Nay,”’ I persevered, ‘ it is quite possible 
for others besides ourselves to seek shelter 
among these stones. The F—— road across 
the moor is not so far distant, remember.”’ 

‘< T prefer a supernatural resolution of the 
problem,’’ he answered, still laughing, “ and 
we will, if you please, attribute the sound in. 
question to the ghostly inhabitant of this 
wilderness, who is distracted and bewildered 
by human society, and therefore ——”’ 








‘« T hear voices, Geoffrey —I do, indeed,’’ 
interrupted I, The hailstorm had subsided,, 
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and even the wind, within the last few min- 
utes, had lulled slightly. I ventured outside 
our rude refuge, and looked around. At a 
little distance, I saw the dejected head of a 
thoroughly drenched horse, which I recognized 
at once as our own * Colin,’”’ which had that 
morning conveyed away my step-mother and 
our guest in the phaeton. The carriage 
itself, and those in it, were hid by the quaint 
granite heap they were sheltering against. 

** Colin, b 1 that ’s wonderful!’’ cried 
Geoffrey, locking with me. ‘*I beg you a 
thousand pardons, Bertha —I’ll never ques- 
tion your suppositions again. What melo- 
drama ever hit on a more startling coincidence 
than thist How did they ever get here, 
I wonder? Shall I go and ask them ?”’ 

He went, without waiting my assent, and 
I watched him fighting his way against the 
wind to where the little carriage stood. I 
heard his frank laugh, and the exclamations 
of surprise from the two ladies and the 
attendant servant. Then the voices lowered, 
so that I could not hear. The fury of the 
storm had now , and, in my experience 
of the weather incident to our western coast, 
I knew the wind would soon drop, and a calm 
evening end the turbulent day. 

It seemed a long time before Geoffrey 
returned, running, and with a face expressive 
of some concern. 

** Poor Miss Lester !’’ he cried ; ‘‘ in jump- 
ing from the phaeton, she missed her footing, 
and has twisted her ankle, in some way. She 
can’t walk, and she is in very great pain. 
Come to her, Bertha. Your mysterious cry, 
you see, is thus unluckily accounted for.” 

I found Mary Lester crouched among chaise- 
cushions and warm wraps, her cheeks paler 
than usual, and her eyes closed, as if in 
exhaustion. She opened them, however, and 
swiled affectionately on me, as I approached. 
My step-mother was sighing and regretting, 
in a perfectly inane and incoherent manner. 

‘* Had not Miss Lester better be lifted into 
the chaise and conveyed at once to our 
house !’’ I suggested ; ‘‘it is much nearer, 
and you will not be expected at F—— after 
this storm.”’ 

** Quite right,”’ pronognced Geoffrey, with 
his usual air of decision; and while Mrs. 
Warburton was still in a hazy state of 
incertitude and despondency, he and I pro- 
ceeded to take measures for carrying my plan 
into execution, 

Miss Lester had to be fairly carried into the 
phaeton ; Geoffrey, with a few half-apologetic 
words, took her in his strong arms as though 
-she had been a child, and carefully deposited 
her among thecushions. Ashe did so, I saw 
-@ faint crimson dawning over her pale face’, 
and thought how lovely and how lovable she 
ewas. That was my only thought. 

We waited till they had driven off, and 
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then Geoffrey and I mounted our horses and 
followed them. We were both very silent; 
but I did not care to talk, and therefore did 
not notice his abstraction. The storm had 
one off — the wind was dying away minute 
y minute, with a low wail that sounded as 
though it were singing its own requiem. Wo 
galloped swiftly over the moor, as I was anx- 
lous to reach home before the others, that I 
might prepare for Miss Lester’s reception. 


I love to dwell on the recollection of that 
day. I was so happy, and my happiness 
made every passing vexation seem as nothing, 
steeping all the ordinary occurrences of the 
day in its own sweet calm. 

I remember how, after I had carefully set- 
tled Miss Lester on a sofain the pleasant 
little room leading to the greenhouse, Geoffrey 
came in, sat down, and took a book. After 
a while, I asked him to read aloud, and Mary 
added herentreaties. And he complied, drew 
near the sofa, and began. The invalid, rest- 
ing her head on her hand, looked sometimes 
half shyly at his face, as if liking to watch un- 
observed its ever-varying expression ; and I sat 
busying my fingers in some light work, on 
which t kept my eyes fixed ; I did not need to 
look up at his face, I saw it always —al- 
ways ! 

t was a German story he was reading, 
about a brother and a sister who loved eac 
other so dearly, that when another love came 
to the girl she renounced it, and clave to the 
brother, who had but her in the world for his 
happiness. When the story was finished 
I saw tears in Mary Lester’s eyes, and so did 
Geoffrey. He tried to laugh away her pen- 
siveness. 

** Do you ladies approve of such a whole- 
sale massacre of — happiness as this 
ee pe would involve, carried out to its 

ullest extent? ‘ The greatest misery of the 
greatest number’ seems to me to be the 
motto of ‘this school of moralists. Poor 
Hildegunde — poor Karl— poor Ludwig! 
Poor everybody! One is sick with pity 
after reading such a story. Isn’t it so, Mise 
Lester ?”’ 

She smiled, and dropped her head with a 
childish bashfulness to hide the moistened 
eyes. 

‘*T like it,’’ she said, presently; ‘“‘I like 
stories about brothers and sisters. J have a 
brother whom I love very dearly.” 

** As dearly as Hildegunde loved Ludwig ?”’ 
questioned Geoffrey, half sportively ; ‘* would 
your affection go so far — sacrifice 80 
much?’ 

Innocently she looked up, as if scarcel 
comprehending his meaning — then the 
lashes fell again over her flushing cheek. 
watched her face — in my keen sense of the 
beautiful, taking delight in her changeful 
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loveliness — in her artless grace and girlish- 
ness. 

‘“‘ [love my brother very much,” she mur- 
mured, without further answering Geoffrey's 
question, “ aud he loves me — dearly.” 

‘*T could envy you !” I cried, impulsively. 
‘** You must be very happy. The tie between 
a brother and sister that love one another must 
be so close,so tender! I can imagine it.’’ 

‘* Imagine it!’’ echoed Geoffrey, reproach- 
fully. ‘* Ah, Bertha! Ido not need recourse 
to my imagination to know whatit is to have 
a sister.’’ He spoke in a low tone. Some- 
how, the words smote me with a vague pang; 
confused and momentary, for it was gone 
before I could recognize it. Then I was con- 
tent to esa bask in the sunshine of his 
affectionate glance, while the meaning of his 
words floated from me, and only the music 
of the caressing tone remained to gladden me. 
Afterwards I remembered. 

We sat long into the ane beside Miss 
Lester's sofa, She grew more familiar with 
us—less shy and reserved. The innocent 
girlishness of her nature, as it grew more ap- 
parent, ineffably interested me, as I saw it 
did Geoffrey. I did not wonder at the softened 
manner, and almost tender tone he seemed 
involuntarily to assume in speaking to her, as 
he would have done, I thought, with a child. 
She was like a child, with all a child’s win- 
ning ways, and, now that her shyness was 
gone, all a child’s easy, unconventional fa- 
miliarity. 

We were completely to ourselves. During 
the long August — we sat talking gayly 
—always gayly. The themes of conversa- 
tion which Geoffrey and I chose when we 
were alone we each seemed tacitly to agree 
were too deep— perhaps too mn for the 
sunshiny spirit of our visitor; his favorite 
songs seemed too plaintive, and he whispered 
me to sing my merriest ballads. I — poor 
fool, ant moved to the piano, felt an inward 
delight in thinking that he, as well as I, had 
@ repugnance to our usual converse being 
shared by any one beside ourselves. After 
I had finished my song, I still sat at the 
piano, and the feelings that had been leaping 
up within me all the day found vent, almost 
unconsciously to myself, in wild, dreamy 
music, such as it was often my habit to im- 
provise. Suddenly it was interrupted by 
Geoffrey, who came hastily to my side, and 
whispered in my ear — 

‘Don’t, Bertha! Your mournful music 
saddens her. She does nut understand it — 
the innocent child! Sing another of those 
quaint old ballads.” 

I obeyed contentedly. He went back to 
his seat beside the sofa. As I sang, lookin 
on them both—for his face was turn 
towards her and away from me, so that: I 





could gaze on him —I thought how good he 
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was — how kind! How, with all the nobility 
and loftiness of manhood, he combined those 
gentler, tenderer qualities so rarely existing in 
@ masculine nature. 

I did him no more than justice ; I have 
ange known that, and gloried in knowing 
it. 

I finished singing, went to the window, and 
looked out on the cold, gray evening sky, and 
the leaden sea. Everything rested in a iors, 
stony calm. Nosign remained of the tumult 
that was past, except in the trees, which had 
been shaken nearly bare by the fierce wind — 
the leaves lying thickly on the ground even 
before they had caught the autumn tint. 

‘*The world seems absolutely stunned after 
its fit of passion this morning,”’ said Geoffrey, 
joining me in my survey ; “ not a breath of 
air stirring, and the heavens presenting one 
blank, moveless mass of cloud. Which do 
- consider the finest specimen of weather, 

rtha, storm or calm ?”’ 

‘“‘T like them both,” said I, smiling, “ in 
their season.” 

**Q, you are an imperturbable lassie on 
all these questions. If an earthquake were 
to visit us, I believe you would defend it as 
being especially Cornish.”” He spoke in an 
absent, abstracted way, very different from 
his usual manner. Presently he resumed — 

‘‘This very hour last night, Bertha, do 
you remember we were talking together at 
the drawing-room window, and you were 

rsuading me to be ‘good,’ and talk to 

iss Lester?” 

‘© Yes, [remember. Are you not convinced 
now of my reasonableness? Don’t you feel 
inclined to take my advice another time?” 

‘**T don’t know, Bertha,’’ he said slowly, 
and with strange seriousness; ‘‘I am not 
sure if” 

He paused. 

‘‘ Surely your unfounded prejudice has 
fairly vanished? You like her now, do you 
not, as wellas Ido? At least I judged you 
did from your manner. No one can help 
liking her.” 

ie was still silent — his eyes looking far 
out into the sky, his lip moving as it had a 
trick of doing when he was thoughtful. 1 
watched him quietly for a while, then } 
could not forbear asking what troubled 
him. 

‘“‘ Troubles me ?’? he echoed, looking down 
with his old kind smile. ‘‘ What made you 
t hink I was troubled, Bertha?” 

** You looked so serious — so thoughtful.’’ 

‘* Am I such a rattlepate, then, that the 
appearance of thoughtfulness sits so strangely 
on my face as to awaken wonder! This is 
the penalty one pays for having habitually « 
large fund of animal spirits, and a knack of 
always speaking and looking gayly. It seem 
to be considered an impertinence in a fellow 
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like me when he doffs the cap and bells, and 
presents the graver side of his nature to the 
world.” 

I could not comprehend why he spoke 
thus, with a degree of bitterness which 
seemed altogether unjustifiable by the oc- 
casion. 

**You, at least, should know me better, 
Bertha,’’ he resumed, before I could again 
speak, ‘* You have seen ”” He stopped 
suddenly. Mary Lester’s voice was heard 
from her remote corner. 

‘* We must not leave her to herself, r 
child,” said Geoffrey, turning away from 
— and hastening to his old seat by the 





When I joined them, he was talking 
merrily, and appearing to take great pleasure 
in the silvery laughter his sallies evoked from 
Miss Lester. I was accustomed to his fitful 
changes of mood, yet I could not quite account 
for this. However, all trace of discontent or 
bitterness had vanished now. Never had I 
known him more completely himself than he 
was during that evening, until the entrance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Warburton interrupted us. 

Eager inquiries as to Miss Lester’s con- 
dition then poured in upon her, mingled with 

of information, from which, at length, 
we gathered that Mr. and Mrs. Lester would 
bring their carriage the next day to remove 
8 i goae 

*“‘If she is well enough to go, I su ang 
said Geoffrey hastily, on ed. ot this ** that 
proviso is necessary, is it not?” Then 
turning to Mary he added, ‘‘ Or are you very 
anxious to leave your present quarters ‘’’ 

She returned his smile and shook her head. 

** T dare say papa and mamma wish to have 
me with them,” she said; ‘‘ but I shall be 
sorry to leave Bertha ; — and everybody,” she 
continued, after a pause, ‘‘ who has been so 
kind to me.” 

*‘As for Bertha,’”’ said my step-mother, 
‘she can, if you like, accompany you to 
F—— fora dayortwo. Mrs. Lester has been 
good enough to invite her.”’ 

I was completely confounded by this. I 
was always averse to leaving home and going 
among strangers, and now to leave Cliffe — 
to leave Geoffrey —to lose, even for a time, 
my new happiness! I scarcely heard Mary’s 
eager entreaties —I took no heed of her ca- 
ressing hands clasping mine, as she urged me 
to return with her next day, and stay at 
F—— for a while. 

** You don’t say a word — you won’t look at 
me. You will never be so cruel as to refuse ?” 
She turned to Geoffrey — “+ You ask her,”’ she 
said, ** tell her she must come. You see, she 
is so silent and stern I am afraid to ask for 
myself any more.’’ 

Geoffrey looked dissatisfied. I could see he 
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al. 

a I feel flattered that you rate my disinter- 
estedness so highly. You actually, with the 
fullest confidence, require me to bring about 
my own bereavement. What is to become of 
me when you are both gone ?”’ 

‘¢ Polite, that !’’ muttered my father, in a 
perfectly audible growl, ‘* very, to your host 
and hostess.’’ 

*‘ When my time is so short,too. I have 
been here two months already, and I must 
soon think of returning.”’ His voice grew mel- | 
ancholy, and he stopped abruptly. I stood — 
my mind alternating confusedly between joy 
and pain. 

** But you know, F—— is not so far off,” 
“a Mary, blushing and hesitating, “ if— 
i a 
** Poor little Mary isn’t used to giving in- 
vitations to stray young gentlemen,” inter- 
rupted my father, laughing; ‘* but I "ll come 
to the rescue, in spite of Geoffrey's civility to 
me just now. In brief, then, Mr. Lester charged 
me with a very cordial invitation to you, Geof- 
frey, understanding that you took an interest 
in such marine exploits, to stay a day or two 
at F during the pilchard fishing. And 
as I heard some very portentous murmurings 
as I came rr the town to-day, to the 
efféct that ‘pilchards are up,’ I doubt not 
Mr. Lester will press his welcome on you in 
person, to-morrow.”’ 

‘*T am much obliged ; it will give me great 
pleasure,”’ returned Geoffrey, and the hack- 
neyed expressions bore their full meaning in 
the earnest sincerity with which he uttered 
them. 

‘* And now will you ask Bertha?’’ cried 
Mary in glee. I reddened —I felt conscious 
of the interpretation the girl had put upon bis 
previous hesitation. 

** You have no need to seek such interces- 
sion,’ I suid quickly ; ‘‘ your own request 
would be sufficient. if you really wish me to 
return with you to-morrow, I will do so. But 
I am unused to leaving home and “4 

‘* You sha’n’t say any more, since you have- 
consented,” broke in Mary ; ‘it is all settled 
happily, and I shall sleep in peace.” 

**She is very fond of you, Bertha,” whis- 

red Geoffrey; ‘‘she loves you already. 
that is well. And I dare say we shall 
quite content, staying at F- for a day or 
two. Iam glad you have agreed to go.” 

I was glad, too, when I saw he was satisfied. 
When I saw Mary to her room, she kissed me, 
and caressingly nestled her head in my bosom. 

‘* Dear Bertha,”’ she said, in her own low, 
a tone, ‘do love me! I have never 

ad a friend till now, and — ifyou will let me 
I shall love you dearly. Will you?” 

Reserved as was my nature, my heart 














was not pleased at this new proposition, 





yearned to the innocent child. 
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“ Ah!’? [ murmured to myself, as I 


ressed my lips on her mouth, trembling as |h 


it was with girlish eagerness, ‘‘ you will 
never ask for a and be denied.’’ There 
was a kind of sadness, but no, bitterness, no 
thought of envy, in my mind; I felt too 
prouily secure in my own happiness. 

‘* What do you say, Bertha?” asked the 
timid voice. 

‘“‘T say, dear,”’ I replied, as I turned to 
leave the room, ‘‘ that you are one of those 
blessed creatures whom it is impossible 
to help loving. Thank God for it, child.” 

And I left her. 


The next morning came. It was a bright 
day, and when Mary and Geoffrey appeared, 
they seemed in keeping with the day, so full 
of joyous life were they both. For myself I 
was unquiet, disturbed, I knew not why. 
The serenity of the previous day was gone ; 
and, without being able to fix on any tangible 
cause, I felt restless, and almost anxious. I 
thought it accounted for when my father 
entered the breakfast room, and stated that 
Mrs. Warburton was so unwell as to be un- 
able to leave her bed, desiring me to go and 
see her. 

I did so, and found my step-mother— always 
prone to magnify passing disorders in herself 
or others — lunguidly settling herself as. a 
thorough invalid, and declaring that she 
should not attempt to rise that day, she felt 
herself so ill. 

** And so, Bertha,’’ said she, ‘‘ you have a 
very good excuse for not going to F—— with 
Miss Lester, which no doubt you will be 
glad of. Of course, no one could think of 
your leaving home while I am in such a state. 
he giddiness in my head is intolerable. 
Reach me that smelling-bottle.”’ 

As I left the room, and returned down 
stairs, I wondered within myself whether it 
was disappointment or relief that I felt 
fluttering perturbedly in my heart; but I 
could not determine whether I was glad or 
sorry that I was not going to leave home. I 
felt sorry when, directly I reiippeared, Mary 
called piteously on me to reiissure her. 

‘* Mr, Warburton says you won’t be able 
to go with me to-day. O Bertha, say he is 


wrong !”’ 

6s Fon grieved,’ I said, ‘‘ but Mrs. War- 
burton wishes me to remain, and of course I 
cannot think of leaving her.”’ 

Nothing could be said to this. There was 
a blank silence. I could see Mary’s eyes 
grow lustrous with tears, which to her 
came as readily as to a child. And I saw 
Geoffrey, who had been standing by, turn 
quickly to the open window, and commence 
— the leaves from the honeysuckle 

ches that twined about the walls. 
I was a strange girl, always. I felt no 
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impulse to draw near Mary, and soothe away 

er disappointment. Very quietly I passed 
in and out of the room, superintending vari- 
ous domestic arrangements which, from = 
step-mother's illness, devolved on me. All 
the while, Mary lay on her sofa, with drooped 
head and sorrowful eyes, absently turnin 
over the pages of a book; my father lean 
back in his easy-chair, utterly absorbed by 
his newspaper; and Geoffrey still stood by 
the window, and plucked the honeysuckle 
branch nearly bare. 

I went up again to visit the invalid ; when 
I returned to the breakfast room, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester were there. 

Mrs. Lester kindly expressed her regret at 
my inability to return with them, and, of 
course, her concern at its cause. 

I murmured some indefinite reply to her 
civilities. I was straining my ears to catch 
the conversation of the three gentlemen. 

“ The extreme beauty of the weather,”’ Mr. 
Lester was formally saying, ‘‘ offers a favorable 
av for excursions about F——, and 
the pilchard fishing began yesterday. As 
your father’s son, Mr. Latimer, I was anxious 
to have you as a guest; andI cannot but 
think, under all the circumstances, this 
oy time is the very best adapted for my 

ving that pleasure.’’ 

*s You are all kindness, sir,’’ said Geoffrey ; 
and his eyes, wandering about the room while 
he spoke, fixed on me. He came to my 
side. 

‘* Dear Bertha,” he whispered, ‘‘ I scareely 
like leaving you, even for a few days. What 
do you say? Should you like me to 
stay!” 

‘“« No, no,”’ I returned, in perfect sincerity ; 
. ey go; you cannot refuse so cordial an 
offer.”” 

Yet after all, it was with a pang that I 
heard him decisively accept Mr. Lester's in- 
vitation, and prepare to leave with them. 
But I thought the pang was natural ——_- 
For a long time the world had seemed darker 
to me when he was absent. Nay, the very 
look of a room was altered by his entering or 
leaving it. It never occurred to me to wonder 
that all his reluctance in leaving was on my 
account ; and if it had, I should only have 
seen in it his unselfish tenderness to me, as I 
do now. 

‘* If I were not a poor, helpless, lame little 
thing,”’ said Mary, as she clung to me, before 
entering the carriage, ‘‘ I would not leave you, 
Bertha, in the midst of sickness and trouble. 
No, that I would n’t.” 

She glanced with a kind of indignant re- 
proach, at Geoffrey, who stood at the carri 
door waiting to assist her into it. I could 
not bear that any one should, fur a moment, 
judge hardly of him. 





** Supposing I sent you off, and would n’t 
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let you stay with me,”’ said I, smiling ; “* then 
you would be obliged to go. And I assure 
you I should do so. Iam much better with- 
out anybody.” 

‘* Good-by, Mary,"’ cried my father, as he 
lifted her to her seat in the carriage. ‘‘ You 
carry off one visitor with you, at any rate. 
Make yourself very agreeable, Geoffrey, to 
make up for the defalcation of the other.”’ 

‘« T cannot hope to do that,”’ said Geoffrey, 
as he bade me farewell, adding, in a lower 
tone, ‘take care of yourself, dear Bertha. 
I shall think about you. I shall be anxious, 
but I shall see you again soon.”’ 

He pressed my hand, bent his frank, loving 
gaze on my face, and sprang into the car- 
riage, repeuting —‘‘I shall see you again 
soon.’ 


And I went back into the house, and with 
the sound of the departing carriage wheels 
grinding in my cars, I tried to still the dis- 
quietude throbbing in my breast, by dreaming 
over that lust look, and the earnest affection 
of his last words. 

Blessed are they that are beloved, for they 

ss a power almost divine of* creating 
appiness! What else but that little look, 
those few words, could have sent such a tide 
of joy thrilling through me, as drowned for 
the time even the dreary pain of parting, and 
made the house less desolute—the utter 
weariness and blankness of the day that 
was to go by without him less insupport- 
able? 

It was a strange day. I passed it in read- 
ing a novel to my step-mother ; attending to 
the various household duties, the mechanical 

rformance of which is oftentimes such a 

lessing to a woman ; and, towards evening, 
pacing through the shrubberies, thoughtfully. 
And then I stood on the brow of the cliff, and, 
with the waves’ low music murmuring in my 
ears, I watched the sun set in a sae of 
purple and gold, on the first day of Geoffrey’s 
absence. 

In the evening of the next day he came. I 
was sitting alone, listlessly turning over the 

es of a book I was not reading. I was 
feat in revery, and when he burst in at the 
door, [ hastily and confusedly pushed the book 
aside, as if that would betray the subject of 
my thoughts. 

** Dear Bertha, how are you! You look 
flushed and worried. Tell me, do you feel 


ill” 
I could only falter out a negative. I had 
been expecting him all day, and yet, now he 


was come, it gave me all the throbbing ex- 
citement of a surprise. I was obliged to lean 
my head on my hand, I felt so dizzy. 
‘*Tam sure you are not well. Surely, as 
Mrs. Warburton’s illness is not of a serious 
nature, you might be spared for a day or two. 
It would be such a happiness to us all ; and I 
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have here a note pleading the request — from 

Mary.” 
He took from the breast-pocket of his coat 
a tiny epistle, on which he looked for a min- 
ute before he -gave it out of his hands into 
mine. I opened it, and read it. Witha 
great effort I succeeded in composing myself 
sufficiently to comprehend its contents — an 
earnest and affectionate appeal to me and to 
my father and step-mother, to let Mary fetch 
me the next day in the little carriage, and 
drive me back to F——. There was a post- 
script, in which she said — ‘‘ We have planned 
an excursion to show Mr. Latimer —— Castle, 
on the day after to-morrow, and no one will 
enjoy it if you are not with us.” WhenlI 
had finished reading the note, I laid it on the 
table beside me. 

‘« May I read it?’’ asked Geoffrey, hesitat- 
ingly ; and, on my assent, he took up the 
dainty little sheet of paper, and began to de- 
cipher the delicate Italian handwriting, bend- 
ing his head lowly over it. When he came 
to the postscript he smiled, and seemed to 
examine very curiously some of the words. 

‘* She was going to write ‘ Geoffrey,’ ”’ cried 
he, at last, ‘‘and altered it into ‘ Mr. Lati- 
mer.’ Ah! the child —the child!” 

I thought it strange that he should notice 
the circumstance. [ had not. But I did not 
at the time observe the strange tone in which 
he murmured the last words, while he care- 
fully refolded the note, smoothed it and 
peered at the device upon the seal; and he 
still kept it in his hand, I remember, while 
he went on talking. 

“Should you not like to come and stay 
with her! It would make her so happy ; she 
is thoroughly in love with you, Bertha. She 
won’t be repulsed, even if you could repulse 
her, which I know you can’t. I wish you 
would come.”’ 

‘Tt does not rest with me,”’ I answered. 

‘*She wants you so much,” he continued, 
abstractedly, and without appearing to notice 
what I said; ‘and not only that —JZ want 
you,”’ he cried, suddenly, raising his head, 
and looking at me. ‘0, Bertha, I have so 
much to say to you— so mach’? — 

** So, so! the bird ’s flown back to his old 
nest!’’ cried my father, entering the room, 
newspaper in hand. ‘ Do they treat you so 
ill at F—— that you can’t stand another 
night of it? I protest you look pale and thin! 
Do they starve you — limit your diet to pilch- 
ard soup and potato pasties! Order up some- 
thing luxuriously edible, Bertha, to revive 
his sinking energies. Come, have you any- 
— to say, or is your organ of speech fam- 
ished to death, po have you infected Bertha 
with dumbness ?!”’ 

“If it were so,”’ answered Geoffrey, with a 
loud laugh that startled me, ‘‘ I am sure you 
would infect us both back again into the ca- 
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pability of talking. Dear sir,” he added, 
while be cordially grasped his hand, ‘I need 
not ask how you are. When you grow lo- 
5 ey we may be sure all is well. I begin 

hope you will accede to the petition I come 
charged with.” 

But my father shook his head, and would 
not listen to the proposed plan. More from 
habit than affection, for, alas! only child of 
his dead wife though I was, I had never 
succeeded in endearing myself to him; he 
was always averse to my leaving home; and 
hitherto his humor, in this respect, had har- 
moniously chimed in with my own. But I 
felt it hard now, and harder yet when Geof- 
frey, after fruitlessly arguing the point on all 
sides, and being invariably met with the same 
quiet but positive shake of the head, rang the 
bell for his horse, and took leave. 

‘** You outdo the very stones,” he said, 
with a vexed laugh. ‘Cornish rocks are not 
so firmly fixed as your Cornish will. They 
move, sume of them — but you! —I defy any 
power to make you swerve one millionth part 
of an inch from your equilibrium of stiff, stern 
opposition and refusal. Good-by, Bertha !’’ 
— then, in a subdued tone —‘‘ I shall come 
again very soon— very soon, I wish much 
to have a long talk, and —shall I carry any 
message to Mary?”’ 

My father caught the last words, and pre- 
yented my reply — 

‘* My love to little Mary,” he cried, ‘ and I 
say, Geoffrey, don’t you flirt with her. I take 
a great interest in Mary Lester, and I won’t 
have her peace of »mind disturbed for all the 
gay young fellows in Christendom.” 

66 Flirt —with her!’’ — muttered Geoffrey, 
with a rising color, and then he — my 
hand with nervous vehemence, and was gone. 

**He seems to be in a marvellous hurry,’’ 
remarked my father. ‘*‘ I wonder if the pilch- 
ard fishing is the real attraction. Don’t 
g0, Bertha; here ’s a speech I want you to 
read to me; it’s in small print, and the light 
is failing. Take it to the window, and throw 
out your voice, that I may hear every word.”’ 


Three days passed, and I saw nothing of 
Geoffrey ; nor did we hear anything from 
F——. Looking back on those three days, it 
seems to me that I passed them in a kind of 
dream, mechanically fulfilling the duties of 
the time, and wilfully blinding myself to all 
that might have awakened me from my 
trance. I was a girl—I had never known 
what love was, till now. I had never known 
what absence was, till now. And, moreover, 
I had all my life been wont, not to subdue 
my feelings, but only to conceal them ; and 
only God, who sees into the hearts that he 
created, knows how a hidden passion, a hid- 
den anguish, multiplies and dilates in the dark 
silence of its prison. 
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On the fourth day, Mrs. Warburton left her 
room for the first time, and in the afternoon 
uy father drove her out to see some friends 
who lived some miles away. Left to myself, 
I took a book, and hurried down the cliff to 
my favorite haunt among the rocks. Vividly 
doI remember the sunshiny glory of that 
September afternoon, the golden transparency 
of the air, the peculiar clearness of the sea, 
which, near shore, appeared one mass of 
liquid emerald, save where the rocks cast 
their quaint shadows, like frowns, upon its 
still surface, The brown, jagged line of coast, 
stretching boldly out on either hand, the 
curved bay of F smiling in the distance, 
with the ey ruin of the castle on its own 
steep cliff, sternly outlined against the soft 
blue sky —all is impressed on my mind more 
keenly than anything I can now see with bodi- 
ly vision. I recollect the aromatic odor which 
rose from the beach, the choughs clustering 
here and there on the cliffs — and one shin- 
ing-sailed little fishing boat, which the lazy 
breeze scarce caused to move on the quiet 
sea. I have forgotten nothing. 

I sat down on my throne, so high up amon 
the labyrinth of rocks that less accustom 
feet than mine would have found it difficult to 
penetrate thereto. I felt safely alone —and 
solitude was felicity to me then. I folded 
my hands on my lap, gazed out into the broad 
ocean, and floated Foreh into the yet broader 
sea of my happy thoughts. 

It might have been hours — or only minutes 
that had elapsed, when the stillness was bro- 
ken by another sound than the drowsy music 
of the ebbing tide. A voice, the very echo 
of which made my heart leap, called on my 
name. 

‘* Bertha! Bertha! are you here? Answer, 
if you are.”’ 

What was it that choked the answer ere it 
— my lips? It may have been fate that 
ield me silent — motionless. Another voice, 
low, and very sweet, spoke next. 

‘Tam quite tired, climbing these terrible 
aa Let me sit down a while — may 





‘¢ May you?” 

Something in the tone with which those 
two little words were repeated smote on my 
dormant sense, and, woke it to keen life. 
They were very near me now, but the tall 
peaks of the rocks completely hid them from 
me. Still they were so near that I could 
hear every word that passed, though they 
spoke softly, gently, as lovers, happy lovers 
should, 

“There! That is a proper seat for you, 
up there, and this is no less fit for me—at 

our feet. If I raise my eyes I see you — and 
eaven beyond. Nothing else.’’ 

I stood fixed. I listened — I heard all they 
said — I can hear it now 
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‘“ Ah, Geoffrey !’’ it was Mary spoke next 
— ‘*shall I wake presently ! This sunshine, 
and this emerald sea, and the cloudless sky, 
it is like what [ have seen in dreams — only” 
— there was a hesitating pause, and then the 
voice grew trembling and low — ‘I should 
never have dreamed you — you loved me.”’ 

“Why not! Do you only dream of what 
you desire ?”’ 

She was silent. 

** Did you ever dream of loving me, Mary?” 

**T never thought of it till—till you asked 
me. And then I asked myself, and—I 
knew !” 

** And did you never guess that I loved 
yout” 

‘** Never, never! I thought you cared for 
Bertha. If I had discovered my own secret 
before I knew yours —O, Geoffrey, what 
should [ have done ?”’ 

** Child, child! as if you could ever love in 
vain!” 

** But if I had been right. 
loved Bertha.” 

** What could make you think so? Bertha 
is my dear friend, my sister. Itis so differ- 
ent.’ 

‘*T am ignorant — inexperienced — I could 
not detect the difference. And you do love 
her very much, you own it. I could almost 
be jealous, though I love her myself. I am 
a foolish little thing. Tell me you love me 
the best !”’ 

** The best! There is no room for positives 
and comparatives in the world you occupy, 
Mary ; you fill it all. It is with another and 
distinct being, it seems to me, that [ care for 
the few others I know and love. Rest easy, 
little jealous heart! You have a reali to 

ourself — it is all your own, and can never 
Sees to any one beside.” 

‘“‘ Never, never? Are you quite sure? If 
I were to die —’’ 

“* Hush !”’ 

“Tt is so strange. 
knew —”’ 

‘“‘ Dear Bertha! To think that the first even- 
ing you spent at Cliffe she had to coax me into 
coming to talk with you, Mary! I did not 
like strangers, and I was cross and cold, and 
resolved to find you disagreeable. Ah! what 
an age seems passed since then.” 

‘* Yes,”” 

**Tt makes me very happy to know that 
Bertha and you will love one another. She 
is so good, so noble! The true, earnest char- 
acter of a woman I would choose from all 
others to be the friend of my —my wife.” 

There was a silence, How merrily the 
waves sang, us they dashed on the rocks, and 
how the sunshine glared, reflected in the em- 
erald sea! Then chimed in again the soft 
girlish voice : — 

**T shall be glad when Bertha knows. I 


I thought you 


I wonder if Bertha 
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hope she will love me — will be my friend as 
you say.” 

** She will, she will, for my sake, as well 
as for yours, Mary! 1 was near telling her 
all the other evening when I was here. I so 
yearned to confide in her what I had not then 
told even to you. But some interruption oc- 
curred, and afterwards I was glad I had said 
nothing. For in case I had found that — you 
did not love me —I could not have endured 
that even Bertha should have known —”’ 

** Ah, don’t look so stern, Geoffrey! You 
frighten me.” 

“Am I so terrible?’ he rejoined, with a 
light laugh. ‘* Well, then, we will think of 
the happiness it will be now, when I tell Ber- 
tha, and lead you to her kind arms —”’ 

Somehow, the next words floated from me. 
It was as if a great tide of roaring waters 
rushed up into my brain, and drowned all 
sense for a time. Upon this dull blank con- 
sciousness slowly broke. Piercing the hollow 
murmur yet resounding in my ears came a 
voice gradually growing more distant. ‘They 
were going : — 

‘* Let me hold your hand, darling. I must 
guide you over these rocks. Take care, child, 
tuke care !”’ 

And then, nothing disturbed the stillness. 
The waves sang on, the little pebbles glittered 
in the sunshine, the silver-sailed boat nodded 
to its shadow in the glassy sea, and I stood 
gazing in a kind of wonder at my hands, all 
torn and bleeding, where I had clutched 
fierce hold of the sharply-pointed rocks beside 
which I had been standing, 


At the shrubbery gate stood a servant 


watching for me. She told me that Miss 
Lester and Mr. Latimer had been waiting for 
me all the afternoon— that they were now 
in the drawing room at tea. I passed through 
the garden, crossed the lawn, and stood for a 
moment at the open window before entering. 
My father and my step-mother were there 
with them. Mary was leaning back in a 
great arm-chair — Geoffrey seated opposite to 
her — his eyes restlessly wandering about the 
room, yet ever returning to her face. A pale, 
fragile fuce it was, with the drooped eyes, 
at the long tresses of fair hair floating 
round it, There was a trembling conscious- 
ness in the tee, mouth —in the down- 
east eyes. I did not dare look longer on her 
—I ste into the room. 

** Ah, Bertha !’’ Geoffrey sprang to my side, 
and clasped my hand ; and Mary timidly stole 
up, and tried to wind her arms round me. 

‘** Go away, all of you!” I cried, releasing 
myself with a loud laugh; ‘don’t you see I’m 
wounded, and must be delicately handled ?’’ 
I held out my hands in testimony, ‘ This 
comes of climbing rocks in a hurry.” 
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“Did you fall—did you hurt yourself?” 
anxiously asked Geoffrey. 

‘* Yes — both! —I should like some tea,”’ 
I added, passing to the tea-table, and sitting 
beside my step-mother. 

“Poor thing—I dare say it has shaken 
you,”’ observed she, ever compassionate to 
physical ailments. 

‘*Shaken her — Bertha!” repeated m 
father. ‘‘ Stuff! I defy any amount of tum- 
ble to ruffle Bertha’s a She ’s a 
thorough Cornish woman— bred among the 
cliffs and rocks of our rough coast, till she ’s 
almost rock herself. Ar’n’t you, Bertha?!” 

** Quite, sir.”’ 

** Not quite,’ said Geoffrey, seating him- 
self beside me. ‘Ah, those poor little 
hands — how terribly they have been cut by 
the cruel rocks! Why don’t you bind them 
‘up, Bertha?’ 

** Ah, let me —let me!” cried Mary. She 
knelt down at my feet, and drew forth her 
delicate little cambric handkerchief, and 
’ gently took hold of my hand. I held my 

reath—I might have borne it, only I saw 
the look of his eyes as they were fixed on 
her. I snatched the hand away, and drew 
back my chair from her as she leaned against 
it. She would have fallen forwards, but that 
Geoffrey’s arm was quick to support her, and 
to raise her to her feet. 

‘* Dear Bertha, did I hurt you?” she in- 
quired —and she would persist in hovering 
round me, looking at me with her affection- 
ate eyes— while he watched her, and loved 
her more, I knew, for her care of me. 

‘** T cannot bear to be touched,’”’ I answered ; 
“IT am afraid I must forfeit my character 
of being perfect flint after all—for you see 
this casualty has somewhat disordered my 
nerves.” 

‘* Nerves!’’ growled my father; “ the first 
time I ever heard the words from your lips. 
Don't you take to nerves, for mercy’s sake !’’ 

‘* There is no fear of that,’’ cried I, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘and pray don’t let any one alarm 
themselves about me,” I added, looking 
mockingly on the anxious faces of Geoffrey 
and Mary. ‘Iam perfectly able to take care 
of myself, wounded though Iam. I ought to 
apologize for occupying so much of your time 
and attention.” 

*¢ Don’t talk like that, Bertha,” said Geof- 
frey gravely ; ‘‘ you know what concerns you 
concerns us !’” 

Us! The word stung me into fury, and I 
could not trust myself to speak. 

‘I so regret,” said the polite, equable 
tones of my step-mother, as she turned to 
her guests, ‘ that we should all have been 
out when you came. You must have waited 
here some hours. Such a pity!” 

‘** We went down to the shore to look for 
Bertha among the rocks,”’ said Geoffrey ; ‘« I 
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wonder we did not see you,” he continued, 
addressing me, ‘‘ since you were there. We 
called you — we hunted for you. You must 
have wandered very far.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I replied, briefly, ‘« I had.” 

“Tam afraid you are tired,’ he pursued, 
in a lower tone, ‘‘and yet I do so wish that 
we may have one of our happy twilight loiter- 


y |ings up and down the shrubbery walk this 


evening. Will you, Bertha?” 

‘*No, I cannot —Iam weary,’ I said. 
My own voice smote strangely on my ear, it 
was so harsh. But he did not notice it — for 
Mary was speaking to him. 

** Mrs. Warburton has no objection —she 
may come.”’ 

‘* Ah, Bertha, will you come back with us 
to F—— this evening!” said Geoffrey, with 
great animation ; ‘‘ that will be better still. 
Will you come?” 

‘*It is impossible,’”’ said I, still quietly ; 
‘*T cannot leave home.” 

I had to meet the entreaties of Mary — the 
anxious remonstrances of Geoffrey. At length 
they left me, and talked apart together. It 
was about me, Iknew. He was uneasy about 
me —thought that my confinement to the 
house during Mrs. Warburton’s illness had 
been too much for me. He said so, when he 
came up to me again. 

‘“* And I have been thinking that you ought 
to have some one to take care ef you, dear 
Bertha ; and if you do not feel well enough 
to leave home, Mary shall stay here with 
you, and nurse you. She wishes to do so.” 

I yet retained enough of reason to keep 
calm in order to prevent that plan’s accom- 
plishment. I had half anticipated it —I 
dreaded that I might presently encourage it 
—and then! No, I dared not have her left 
with me. So I whispered to Geoffrey that he 
must not propose such a scheme— that it 
would ruffle my step-mother to have an un- 
premeditated guest in the house that evening 
— that it could not be. 

‘“*Ah, poor Bertha!’’ he said tenderly ; 
‘‘dear Bertha! Some day she shall be bet- 
ter cared for.’’ 

His pity — his tenderness — maddened me. 
I started from my seat, and went out into the 
cool evening air. Mary followed me. 

‘See, the moon is rising!’’ cried I, 
merrily. ‘* Did you ever see the moon rise 
over the sea from our rocks, down there! 
Our beautiful rocks !”’ 

“* No— let us go there and watch it. Papa 
and mamma won’t be = with the carriage 
for a whole hour yet, and your is goin 
to carry off Mr.” Latimer to my at cause 
horses. And I love the rocks — don’t yout” 

“ Ay —the happy, beautiful rocks !” 

‘Come, then, | know the way.” Sho 
ran on before; I followed slowly, vaguely 
feeling that the air was pleasant and cool to 
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my brow, and that it was easier to breathe 
out of the house. Before I reached the 
wicket, through which Mary had already dis- 
appeared, I was joined by Geoffrey. 

‘* You said you were too tired to walk with 
me,’’ he said in smiling reproach ; ‘* but you 
are going with Mary. Well, I forgive you. 
And, ah! Bertha, let me tell you now ig 

** No, no, I can’t wait,’’ Ieried ; ‘* besides 
—don’t you hear my father calling you! 
He is impatient— you must go to him di- 
rectly.” 

‘*Soit!’? He turned away shrugging his 
shoulders with an air of forced resignation. 
I watched him till a turn in the path hid 
him, and the sound of his footsteps ceased. 
I was quite alone in the solemn stillness of 
the twilight. A faint odor stole from the 
flowers that nodded on their stems in the 
evening breeze; the murmur of the waves 
flowing in on the shore below came hush- 
ingly to my ears; and the moon was just 
breaking from a great white cloud — its 
beams lay on the sea in a long, tremblin 
column of light. The purity, the peace of 
the time fell on my heart like snow upon a 
furnace. There was that within me which 
was fiercely at war with everything calm or 
holy. I turned away from the moonlight — 
from the flowers; and, with eyes bent fixedly 
on the ground, I trod the garden path to and 
fro — to and fro — thinking ! 





‘* Bertha — Bertha! O, come!” 

A voice, strained to its utmost, yet still 
coming faintly, as from a distance, called 
upon my name. I know I must have heard 
it many times before it penetrated the chaos 
of my mind, and spoke to my comprehension. 
Then I knew it was Mary, who had long ago 
hastened down among the rocks, and who 
wondered, doubtless, that I did not join her. 
I paused and listened again. 

**O,come! Bertha, Bertha, help me!”’ 

The voice sunk with a despairing cadence. 
What could it mean —that earnest, suppli- 
cating ery? I was bewildered, at first ; and 
then I thought i¢ must have been my own 
fancy that invested the dim sounds with such 
a wild and imploring tone. But I hurried 
through the wicket and down the path, when, 
midway, I was arrested by another cry, more 
distinct now, because nearer. 

* Save me! Bertha, Bertha —help !” 

Then I understood all. Hor inexperienced 
steps had wandered into one of those bewil- 
dering convolutions of the rocks, and the ad- 


vancing tide now barred her egress. I stood | i 


motionless as the conviction flashed upon me. 
Quick, shrill, despairing came the cries, now. 

**Come to me, O, come and save me! I 
shall be drowned —drowned. O, Geoffrey, 
Geoffrey! help me! Don’t let me die— 
come to me, Geoffrey !”’ 








BERTHA’S LOVE. 


Even in her ye her voice took a 
tenderer tone in calling on his name. And I 
did nopmove. Shriek upon shriek smote on 
the stillness ; but well 1 knew that all ears 
save mine were far away; that the loudest 
cry that could come from the young, delicate 
irl, would never be heard, except by me. 
Soon, exhausted by her own violence, her 
voice died away into a piteous wailing, amid 
which I could catch feces words — words 
that rooted anew my stubborn feet to the 
ground ; words that scorched and seared me, 
and hardened into a purpose the bad thoughts, 
that at first only confusedly whirled and 
throbbed at my heart. 

‘« Geoffrey ! come quickly to me. I shall 
die. O, Geoffrey! it is so hard to die now! 
Where are you, that you do not come to save 
the? O, Geoffrey! my Geoffrey !”’ 

‘* He will never hear, he is far away,”’ I 
said to myself; ‘there is no help for her, 
none.”’ I felt myself smiling at the thought. 

**T am drowning! O, the cruel sea — the 
dreadful, dreadful rocks !’’ shrieked the voice. 

‘The beautiful rocks,” I muttered ; ‘‘ you © 
said you loved them, but a little while ago. 
It was there that you and he —— Ay, shriek 
on!” 

The advancing tide was not more cruel, the 
hard rocks more immovable, than I, as I 
stood listening, till again the cries subsided 
into a moaning that blended with the rush of 
the waves. 

‘0, my mother! my mother! Heaven 
help me — have mercy on me !”’ 

The voice was suddenly quite hushed. I 
shivered, and a strange, awful, deadly feeling 
stole over me, In that minute what an age 
passed ! 

I know how murderers feel. 


But God is merciful — most merciful. Again 
the supplicating voice rose to my ears, this 
time like music. I g from the ground 
where the moment before I had crouched, and 
dashed down the cliff. 

My mind was perfectly clear. It has been 
a blessed thought to me, since, that it was no 
delirious impulse now turned me on my way 
to save her. I might have been mad before ; 
I was not now. [ had full command of my 
reason, and, as I clambered along, I at once 
decided on the only plan by which I could 
rescue her. I knew every turn and twist of 
the rocks, and very soon I gained a high peak, 
above where she stood, at the farthest corner 
of a little creek, into which the tide was driv- 
ing rapidly. There was no time to lose. 
slid down the steep, smooth rock to her side. 
was nearly unconscious with terror, yet 
when she saw me she uttered a glad cry, and 


wound her arms round my neck in her old 
caressing way. I let them stay there. I 
tried to arouse her courage. I told her I 
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would save her, or we would die together. I| A sound of voices came confusedly from the 
bade her cling fast to me, and fear nothing ; | cliff. I answered with all the power I could, 
and then, with one arm strongly holding her and I was heard. Ere I gained the foot of 
slender, childish form, and with the other | the cliff, I saw, in the clear moonlight, a 
grasping the rocks for support, I waded with | figure rushing towards us — Geoffrey. It yet 
er through the waters. rings in my ears, the terrible cry which burst 
Before we rounded the chain of steep rocks | from him, as he beheld the figure lying lifeless 
which had shut her in from the shore, she | in my arms. 
fainted. Iwas very strong. Iraised herin| ‘She is living, she is safe!” I cried. I 
my arms, and clasped her close. I climbed saw the change in his face, as he snatched 
my way with vigor. I never felt her weight. | her from me to his heart. Then I fell at his 
I felt nothing, except thanksgiving that she | feet, and knew no more. 
was living, breathing, safe ! 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A DAY-DREAM. 


To tell of them. The stern baronial hold 
Has fallen long before the storm’s bleak breath, 
And of its glory there is nothing told. 


L Darkness our dreamy life encompasseth, 
And we are shadows all, and naught is real but 
I sgE a castle of the olden time — death. 


A turret chamber, whose quaint windows 
look 

Over the great oaks in their forest prime ; 

So high, the thunder of the falling brook 

Is all unheard —so high, the dusky rook 

Throws in swift shadows from his passing 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
LOTOS-EATING. 


Wuo would care to pass his life away, 
Of the Lotos-land a dreamful denizen — 
Lotos-islands round a waveless bay, 
Sung by Alfred Tennyson ? 


Who would care to be a dull new comer, 
Far across the wide sea’s blue abysses ; 
Where, about the earth’s three thousandth 
summer, 
Passed divine Ulysses ? 


Rather give me coffee, art, a book, 
From my windows a delicious sea-view ; 
South-down mutton, somebody to cook — 
** Music ?”’ I believe you. 


wing. 
Within, in fair confusion, many a book, 
Lute, virginals, and every faery thing 
Which ladies of those days chose for sweet dally- 


ing. 
IL. 


But the bright beauty that is sleeping there — 

In the full moonlight sleeping! As she lies, 

Her veinéd eyelids are so very fair 

That a rash gazer might believe her eyes 

Were living light. The silent midnight skies 

Seem as they watched her slumbers. While 
they fly on 

In their majestic march, which never dies, 

The Pleiades protect her ; great Orion 


Looks nightly on her couch, stern as a guardian Strawberry icebergs in the summer time — 


But of elmwood many a massive splinter, 
Good ghost stories, and a classic rhyme, 


lion. 


III. 


Fair-breasted one! whose lily hand I see 
Resting upon the silken coverlet ; 

While now thy young Crusader thinks of thee 
In Palestine, do thy sweet dreams forget ? 

No — on thy sleep his vows are lingering yet ; 
The trysting tree is o’er thee—its great 

boughs 
With dew, as thy blue eyes with tear-drops, 


wet ; 
And thy young soldier his plumed helmet 
bows. 


O moment of delight ! O ever-binding vows ! 


Iv. 


Ah, woe toman! The Lady Geraldine, 
Her knightly lover, and her father old, 
Are faded into Time’s dim hyaline, 

Which not a single shadow doth enfold 





For the nights of winter. 


Now and then a friend, and some sauterne ; 
Now and then a neck of highland venison ; 
And for Lotos lands I ’ll never yearn, 
Maugre Alfred Tennyson. 





EPITAPH. 
FROM BROOM CHURCHYARD. 


God be praised ! 
Here is Mr. Dup1ey, senior, 
And Jang, his wife, also, Y 
Who, whilst living, was his superior ; 
But see what Death can do. 
Two of his sons also lie here, 
One Walter, t’other Joe ; 
They all of them went in the year 1510 
below. : 
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ASPARAGUS. 


Tur delicate Asparacus, with its pretty 
Greek name (uonaga2yoc, a young shoot not yet 
opened into leaf). Is there not much beaut 
in a bed of asparagus run to seed! The tall, 
slender, feathery, green sprays, with their 
shining, bead-like berries, have an air of great 
elegance, especially when begemmed by the 
morning dew. Asparagus was first cultivated 
in England about 1662. Some species of the 
wild asparagus are still found in Wales, in 
the Isle of Portland, and near Bristol. Ta- 
vernier mentions having found some enor- 
mous asparagus on the banks of the Euphrates ; 
and Pliny mentions asparagus cultivated at 
recut three of which would weigh a 

nd. 

Asparagus is an especial favorite with our 
Gallic neighbors. Of the French philosopher, 
Fontenelle, an anecdote is related, which 
shows how completely his gourmandise could 
conquer all natural emotions of the mind ! 

One day a brother literati, with whom he 
had lived in habits of friendship for many 
years, came to dine with him. The principal 
part of the meal was to consist of asparagus, 
of which both host and guest were extremely 
fond, but they differed in their tastes as to 
the mode of dressing it ; the latter preferred 
it with butter, the former with oil. After 
some discussion, they came to a compromise ; 
the cook was cohend to make two equal divis- 
ions, and to dress one share with oil, and the 
other with butter. This knotty point being 
settled, the friends entered into some literary 
conversation. In the height of their dis- 
course, the guest fell from his chair, sudden- 
ly struck with apoplexy. Fontenelle hastily 
summoned all necessary assistance, but in 
vain ; for, despite of every exertion to restore 
him, the invalid expired. What were the 
reflections of our French philosopher on this 
abrupt and melancholy termination of a long- 


standing friendship # Awet Sorrow! Re- 
ligious aspirations? No! buta o—- recol- 
lection that now his own taste could be fully 


gratified, without the necessity of any defer- 
ence to that of another. He left the corpse, 
and, running to the head of the stairs, called 
out to his cook —‘‘ Dress it all with oil— 
all with oil!” “ Tout & V'huile—tout a 
Phuile!” It is not surprising that a man so 
exempt from the wear and tear of human 
emotions as Fontenelle, lived to be upwards 
of ninety-nine years .of He was for 
forty years Secretary to the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and died in 1756. 

Wild as us was held in reverence by 
the Ioxides, a colony in Caria, inremembrance 
of their ancestress, Peri, . She was the 
daughter of Sinnis, a sobber of gigantic stat- 
ure, dwelling in the Peloponnesus, who was 
surnamed the Pine-bender, from the species 


ASPARAGUS, 





— CARROT. 


of cruelty he practised on all whom he de- 
feated. He used to bend down two pine 
trees till they met ; then he tied a leg and an 
arm of the captive to each tree, and suddenly 
letting the pines fly back to their natural po- 
sition, the unfortunate victim was torn asun- 
der. This monster was conquered by Thescus, 
and put to death in his own manner. On bis 
defeat, his young daughter, Perigone, fled 
away, and hid herself amid a brake of wild 
asparagus, praying the plants, in childish 
simplicity, to conceal her, and promising 
never to root them up, or burn them. She 
lay among them so well sheltered that she 
escaped discovery by Theseus, till she was 
induced by the conciliatory tone in which he 
called upon her in his researches, to come 
forward to him. He subsequently married 
her; and their grandson, Ioxus, founded in 
Caria a colony who kept in memory tho 
pledge of Perigone to the plants that had 
given her refuge. 

The wild asparagus being full of prickles, 
yet agreeable and wholesume to eat, its 
sprays were used by the Boeotians as wedding 
garlands, to signify to the bride, that as she 
had given her lover trouble in wooing her, so 
she ought to recompense him by the pleas- 
antness of her manners in wedded life. We 
will accompany this reminiscence with the 
address of u dying poet to his beloved wife, 
which we translate from the Italian : — 


THE DYING POET TO IIIS WIFE. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF REDAELLI. 
(Oui @’un uom che more, &c.) 
Hear my last accents spoken, 
Thus in my dying hour ; 
And keep, as mem’ry’s token, 
My gift, this withered flower. 


How dear.to me this blossom 

Thy thought can scarce divine ; 
I stole it from thy bosom 

The day that made thee mine. 


Long on my heart I wore it, 
Pledge of affection’s vow ; 

Ah! to thy heart restore it, 
The pledge of sorrow fiow ! 


With love by time unshaken, 
Remember when from thee 
This withered flower was taken, 
And when restored by me. 





The Carrot came to us at an early period 
from Flanders. The roots of caraway boiled 
were often used as % substitute. When the 
carrot was more rare than at present, it was 
at one time a fashion among ladies to wear 
its ful foliage in their caps and bonnets, 
and in their hair. The wild carrot (whose 
seed enjoy some reputation as medicinal) is 
called the English peasant, bird’s-nest, 
from the hollowed and fibrous appearance of its 





cymes of small white flowers, when withered. 
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